















considerable wealth, and that beyond 2 her écrutiny, she spoke at last, quickly 
an : 

what suddenly in Viennese society; but, once there, he very| “Can you keep a secret for” (so many) “years?” mention- 
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soon became the rage. Y. as I then was, I remember |ing the number of years, which it to say have now 
being peodigioualy eteck with him, end perhaps sll the more elapsed. “I believe you can,” she continued, without waitin, 
so because of the ity of age between us. As to his age, |for my answer. “I do know what has become of Colonel 
pea vem neato ere LT with — = dm i Sees os 

complexion who are ¥ i t matter of guessing} “ I knew it,” I said, unconsciously. 

their age. ~ B) a Hush!” she continued, “not a word, Sit still there on 


This colonel was a tall man, with a hard, thin, perfect | that fauteuil by the stove, and listen. What I know you shall 
figure. Plenty of chest and shoulder, with long fine limbs. It | know. 
was the figure of a kind of man who, where fatigue anden-| I took my place as she had directed me, and she went 
durance are concerned, is sure to knock everybody up; the | On: 
kind of of all others, the least eeldom met with in con-| “My husband, as you know, is a member of the Council, 
nexion with ill health, or even sudden tempo disease. and it is from him that I have learnt what I am go’ to tell 
There was not flesh encugh for inflasamatory disorsers, there you. Judge if secresy if necessary on your part.” I bowed, 
was too much wire for those that spring from debility. It was | and she continued : 
long, however, before one noticed these particulars, the atten-| “ Know, then, that some years ago an old friend of mine, 
tion of any stranger being naturally given to some sort of at-| the Count Vordenberg, took to himself a young wife, and car- 
tempt to fathom the man’s countenance, and see what there | ried her off to his chfiteau near the old town of Reigersfeldt. 
. Was there of pogsmte ob of wreeming. ee a 
Calum mutant. trans mare t would be next to impossible to say certainly that there man, » though not nm years, was what is 
re ~ os ae. was either. It was a face of stone. Pale, but not ‘inbealthil familiarly called; an ‘old bachelor. He was a man, too, of 
so. A strange paleness, with a curious earthy qualit ahens excessively quiet and studious habits, who liked to live shut 
Vou. 41. NEW YORK, MAY 2, 1863. No. 18. | it that was py A ree dey the only defect—b daylight, but ap with nis books, and who, besides, was in all sorts 
——- which did not appear by candle light at all. Face, hair, and | of scientific experiments. In short, he the last man 




























































































adway moustache were all d nt shades of the same colour, or ab- | ‘© marry a young lady such as he had chosen, who, besides 
— Literature. sence of colour. This was what made this Hungarian spe-| being very pretty, was extremely animated and fond of gaiety : 
ood cially remarkable, though the regularity of his features, and | and , almost to a fault. 
(For the Albion.) the want of change about them, would any way have distin-| “ Well, the marriage took place, and the Count and Count- 
iT guished him too from other men. Ability, coolness, nerve, and | 88 Vorden went off to their chateau to try the great ex- 
WINE AND WISDOM. will, were all marked legibly in his countenance ; as to any- | periment of life; an experiment which threw inw the shade 
BY PARE BERANE thing else, certainly at that time—whatever | may be now— | &ll those in which the count had | spent so much of 
< I was not physi omist enough 10 be able to go deeper. his time. I will do the countess the j to say that I be- ‘ 
adway, The Rabbi Joshua, son of Chenaniah, The accomplishments of the man were wonderful. Was | lieve her to have been sincerely attached to her husband, and 
Was a learned man, but homely in the face, there anything he could not do, and do well? He seemed to | that I also believe her to have pe ae me te ¢ 
So swarth and wrinkled he, so void of grace, know evi . As to lan; Im have heard him geet ont. Her worst faults were a love mn and a 
That where he came the children would retire. talk, apparently with equal fluency, in French, English, Ger- appreciation of pleasure. Dangerous qualities 
tillas, Yet much for wisdom was this man esteemed ; man, Tralian, and Spanish, in one oouing. Then if we went | you will say. It was almost more wonderful that she should 
So high of him the Emperor Trajan out shooting with him, his accuracy of made us all fee} | ave fallen in love with the count than that he should have 
Wear, When he appeared, in plainest tigi om deckt, ashamed of ourselves. At billiards we had no chance with | fallen in love with her; but she was full of fancies, and I sus- 
The passing rabble curtsied with respect. him. His horses were the wildest and most spirited in Vien- | Pct that at the particular time when the count made his offer 
y Us na, but they were tame and man e in his hands, as if| She had a fancy that she ought to be allied to aman older 
: One day when Rabbi Joshua went to court, they knew it was no use to resist. success in oqaything than herself, whom she could look up to, and soon. At all 
The Emperor’s daughter, making him her sport, he attempted was the same, down even to waltzing and lans- | ¢vents, she loved her husband, and went away to the old chi- ; 
1 House, Said with a smile “ Rabbi, I wonder how quenet. teau, full of happy anticipations. 
a So very great and learned a sage as thou Was it any wonder, that a man, gifted with such advan-} “Alas, poor child, she had either miscalculated her forces, 
Should be so ugly!” Then the Rabbi said, tages, should soon become a favourite in the society in which | OT had not made any calculations at all, in her whole life. ! 
y weeks Gently inclining his peculiar head, he appeared? He was the rage. No ball, no shooting party, | At first it was all very well. There was the old castle to ex- ' 
ase Wis Without replying to her question rude, no banquet or féte champétre was thought of without him, | #mine, and all its queer ins and outs to explore. There was 
mption, i Preserving still his unimpassioned mood, He was the life and soul of the society at Vienna. novelty over all, and it was a pleasure to sport about her 
ns of cure * Popa, Hall Soe, Faspoeae, SS SPs OS ee Is may be imagined what was the effect upon us all when | Sober, middle-aged husband, an hten him up with her al- 
rtion used, he Emperor, vour father, keeps his wine?” this man suddenly, and without warning, from | most childish frolica. Sometimes, fit is true, even at first, it 
; the same, “ Why, earthen ones,” she answered, “ till we dine, among us. The sensation made by his presence— as it} Would happen that misgivings would come into her mind as 
x And then in crystal goblets bright as stars.” was—was nothing to that caused by his absence. disap- | She ey over the future—misgi as to how she was to 
— “ Indeed !” exclaimed the Rabbi, bowing low, pearance, I remember, was first remarked on the occasion of | fill > time between the present hour and the distant 
ary suffere “ Why! all the common people keep their’s so! a grand ball at the French embassy, at which he was to have when age should have begun to tame her down and 
ay prove An Emperor’s drink no other jars should hold been present ; and great was the consternation among those | Make that quiet, which she now hated, palatable and even de- 
ddress. Except those made of silver or of gold.” ladies who had been keeping themselves without engagements | lightful to her. Still, such thoughts as these held but unfre- 
throughout the evening, as hour after hour passed away and | (uent sway, and troubled her but little—at first. 
ity, N.Y. The Princess thought that what so wise a man the colonel did not appear. -From that time he wasseen no| “Time passed—time, that tries our strength so relentlessly 
—_—— Proposed was surely a sagacious plan. more among us. His ments for a month of festivities | —time, the only test—time, that shows the e are made a 
So the chief butler was commanded straight of different sorts wre alt lesen through ; and this, though | Of, whether it is gold, or iron, or paltry foil, or lacquer, ' 
TORS, Pitchers to take of gold and silver plate, {one of the colonel’s most remarkable characteristics, was an| OT dross. Time , and Countess Vordenberg began to ) 
ork. And from its earthen jars the wine to pour; almost scrupulous punctuality. It was the strangest thing. | mope, and to complain that her very heart was weary. Hea- 
YOBK. Because such vessels were not fit He was gone. This same punctuality, of which I have ,| Yen knows,” continued Madame Stortzer, as she glanced up 
Of that imperial stuff to hold a bit— had, however, appeared in all his pecuniary dealings, He left | #t the memorandums of her many engagements in their place 
e brewed 13 That precious nectar gods and men adore. no debt behind him. Everything was paid up by his confi- | Over the stove, “Heaven knows, I do not blame her. Of 
e in the Ale The butler, with a dubious look, o ; dential servant, who left the town a few hours after his | course she ought to have remembered that she had committed 
ty of Mat And so the ruby liquor was con ‘ master. herself to this for better or worse, thatshe had married her 
om —But when the Emperor and those who sat The thing was a nine days’ wonder, and every soul us | husband because she loved him, that she had had a miserable 
Shipping At dinner with him came to taste the wine, was for that time occupied with i tap ti as to vhat home before, which was indeed the case, from which she 
Lo! it was sour and stale and thin and flat, could possibly have become of this man, who had won the ad- | Wished at any price to get away, and that now it behoved her 
TOT And so that day the courtiers would not dine. miration of all the men, and turned the heads of halfthe women | to make the very best of the life on which she had entered. 
Cards. . in Vienna. With me, 1 must own that the sensation made by}No doubt this would have been oaly sight, but still, living 
5 aaneny. When the fair Princess next the Rabbi saw— the colonel’s disappearance outlived even the legitimate nine | Such a different existence as I do, I not blame her for 
rede, She cried—“ O thou expounder of the law, days. I was just at that age when a young fellow with a|0t being more resigned and contented in the old castle at 
ATIONERS. Thou t of the sage, what s advice keen eye for all that is attractive in the a | is most struck dt, 
—— Was that thou gavest me about the wine ? by such versatility of achievement, and such uniform capacity} “And her husband. It is a question how far he was to 
IRTS! Twas always sweet and sound and pure and nice, as I had seen manifested im the H ian colonel. I could | blame in not to himself and his habits to 
The richest juice that ever left the Rhine— not forget him, and many were the efforts that I made on my | the requirements of his wife’s nature. When two people enter 
RY, And now my father and his courtiers think own responsibility to aoe this mystery with which his de-|0n marriage i each sign a contract which demands of each 
lew York. Tis only fit for slaves and sots to drink.” parture was surrounded. some amount of co m to the other's peculiar require- 
ied, $24 ani “ Princess!” the Rabbi said, “in your fair youth Among my acquaintances made at Vienna was one whom | ments. No doubt, if the count had chosen, he might =z 
You've learned at least one valuable truth ; I think am justified in calling by the warmer title of friend.| much more have mitigated the dulness of which bis wife 
ristbands fer Wine is kept safest in an eaythen jug, This was a certain Madame Stortzer, a lady who at that time |Complained. There was society to be had in the neighbour- 
— And so is wisdom in an ‘ ugly mug.’!” occupied a high and influential position in our society, her peace ee 2 dye mae, Peper rma 
'FICERS. husband being a member of the State Council, and quite one | of well monning poopie whose visits and inter- 
ES WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING of the 'great men of Vienna. I had, on first out, | rupted him in the pursuit of his studies. There were amuse- 
AnbecaB TM | 1. os sar 160--fehtca peepeny Bun going Ba eae ih ote, dais mate eaten Igepal, Per eestce, Manas cepauts 
In the year 183—(I abstain purposel ving the exact iend o' ; an tly owing to ; were wea on a 
eo date), [then a very young bal ie pl iw oaad con- peed gran , perhaps, because this freshness of enjoyment and | playhouse. But the count was lazy, and hated the trouble of 
nary definisg (nected with our embassy at Vienna. The appointment was amused her, she had taken me y altogetuer | going out. Sometimes, indeed—for the count loved, with an | 
ation. a good one for such a mere you , and it gave me a posi-| under her wing. Jn fact, wo. more grant Sieaae, ene bow dem affection that had s the in it, ‘the dis- 
y enclosing tion in the society there which I honestly believe has been in | passed without my spending an hour or two in her , | turber of his peace,’ ashe his he would, H 
more ways than one of service to me What a life it geeiieg Penenay enough shoes @ the.seue of the world | for 8 day or two, take on her dulness, and make 
i e in. effort 


a; an : . 

N.Y. embassy should be the scene of all sorts of gaiety is essential| Of course at the time I am speaking of it was only natural 
ee simess to te existence, and certainly to its A . My | that our talk should often turn to the subject with which I have | Bremner, was one of his oldest friends. But it was very 
AND ENVE situation gave me the entrée to all the Foreign embassies, so | said that I, in company with every one else, was so much oc-|Tarely—only two or three times in a year—that he could 
ade from th | that if and concerts, and entertainments could make a his be to make 

: young fellow happy, I ong t Rave hese, sate Dieay Se pearance. Now it so happened that whenever our conversa- 

ograms bs" Hl most people. It certainly was a pleasant time, and as I look 

cl ae nae where, in the distance, tse landscape fe lt up porn on mgper yes slight and 

"De ing away to w » » t voluntary, : 

a Iby s hartial gleam of tthe - sl did marc it ad tat 0 pariah Sas Lheepene shies the di pad in the town of igs it. He was 

| muc? | Every one knows that Vienna is one 0! grandest booths | impressed some connexion y handsome man, : 

Sst Teast ont in Vanity Fair. As one looked around those assemblies, the | with this matter were known to Madame Stortzer, of which | and authority expressed in his demeanour, which his youth } 
\splendour of all that met the eye could indeed hardly be sur- | the rest of the world was rant. rendered the more remarkable. ‘thes youn of bis i 
\passed. The toilettes of the ladies were all a-blaze with jew-| One T was sitting | to her a8 usual, and, as was | ever, enough for the who had a general Y, 

eS \ellery and colour; and, as to the men, Austria being a country | also I was for time expressing my sur- | young men were fools; so he simply devoted himself to 
of uni coat that this secret of the reason and manner of the on the other side, who was learned doctor of 
was scarcely ever to be seen. Besides all this, the people who Elsappenrance had bafled all our fends and that the town, and ready to-talk of chemistry and science y, 
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rag the old eae ny was the expression of one bursting “Tt happened that in the course of that dinner the conver- 
ui ti thi ae gees ee b with inf i of asecret, to revi 

"You ‘would sy in from doing so. I s poke suddenly, and on the impulse of the | distant part of the coun p Aad rerum Bod ine to some Sather 
moment : . ; 
“Dear Madame Stortzer,1 am persuaded that you know | young officer seated next to the count had been present when 
eft Shah ie SR PRT MT, ere some 

“What do you ?* she replied, trying to look dis- goounnt, of all thas be hed pomp and heard is connesion with 

EST, and we—™ | Yet cannotd from myself the 


the 
i ' there stands out one in- “JI ” ssid I“ to me has emboldened | less it was his as he listened to these particulars, and 
pthc ploy Soodly comes me io ae tha Tallow my thoghi wo Fad expression | as he discovered the young man, of whom he had con- 


ceived ' , Was not only well informed on this 
ie words You know what Berg. 3 wo eee: wd ee ; ub 


moments indetinion the trned Seddcaty and looked melntbo 
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time that the company was at table, the count and his new 
friend were continually engaged in conversation, which to the 
older man, whatever it might have been to the younger, was 
of the most yn | interest. Naturally enough, in the 
course of it, an invitation was given to the y officer to 
ride over, when occasion served, and inspect the different cu- 
riosities which the count had got together in his own private 
cabinet. The invitation was accepted. 

“ Lieutenant Bergfeldt”—I started at that name, though I 
had guessed what was coming—“ Lieutenant Bergfeldt had 
more ways than one of rendering himself welcome at the cas- 
tle. Besides being able to talk to the count upon scientific 
matters, he was always at the service of the countess, and was 





always prepared to be her escort wh a tector was | still 
necessary 


to her. The countess, a timid rider, ‘was now able 

to make long excursions on horseback, having for her com- 
ya one of the most accomplished horsemen that ever put 
tin stirrup. Did she desire, again, to go to some ball in 
the neighbourhood, to some concert or opera in the town? 
there was the lieutenant ever ready to give her his arm, to see 
her to the , to do all, in short, that her husband ought 
to have done. Cruel and selfish neglect,’ Madame Stortzer 
broke off—“ wicked carelessness on the part of that husband 





gentle and = ways. ‘Hans, she went on, ‘I will be 
e 


responsible consequences. You shall not lose your 
place.” The man hesitated. 
“* Hans,’ said the Countess Constantia, ‘when your wife 
was at the worst of the fever which is still upon her, I did not 
hesitate to come and see her at the risk of my life.’ 

“The man’s head disappeared at the turret window, and 
soon the sound of unfastening bolts and bars was heard be- 


hind the great doors. 
“ The lieutenant took his leave at the door, as his custom 
was, and the countess bade him night, and went into the 


house. Cautiously and on tiptoe she approached the room in 
which her husband was lying, for she hoped that he might 
be asleep in spite of noise which had been made at 
the gate, and she was very willing to defer all explanation till 
the morrow. There was no sound in the room, and the lady 
a the bed congratulating herself that the count was 
still asleep. As she drew nearer, som strange about her 


she observed that his eyes were partly open. 

“In another moment the castle was ringing with the coun- 
tess’s shrieks, and the whole household rushed to the apart- 
ment in which the count lay—dead.”—To be conel next 


who so lef to stand alone the frail fabric of a woman’s weak- | week 


ness. No,” she continued, = Y not that they erred : the 
Countess Vonstantia was a true wife.” 

“It was part of the same selfishness of the count’s which 
made him so careless of what his wife did, so long as she did 
not interrupt him in his favourite pursuits—that neither would 
he sacrific: any of his habits, not even half an hour of his 
night’s res:, to her constitutional love of pleasure and change. 
If he did not to bed early and have his due amount of 
sleep, he would not be fit for the labours of the next day. So 
the countess must be in every night by eleven o'clock. What 
she did till that hour was a matter of indifference to her hus- 
band ; she might go where she liked and do what she liked be- 
fore that hour; but by eleven she must be inside the castle 

Or one or two occasions there had been some slight 
| red of this regulation, and the result had been 
the count was so seriously displeased as actually to go the 
length of saying that from that time the porter at the gate 
would ve strict orders to close the doors at eleven 
o'clock, and not to open them after that hour to any living 


“ Things were at this point, when one day the intelli 
was brought to the castle by the Lieutenant Bergfeldt that a 
new company of actors of unusual ability had arrived in the 
town, and were to perform an of one of those 
French of extreme interest which at the time I am 
wreaking of were appearing continually at the Paris theatres. 

lieutenant had seen the play in Paris, and gave 80 pro- 

— an account of ° that pe the ot “= wild to ‘Berg, 

very evening it was eutenant - 

feldt should come ry castle and accompany her at the pro- 

per hour to the theatre. I think I have mentioned that the 
castle was just outside of the town——” 

Madame Stortzer paused for a moment, as if almost unwil- 
ling to go on, and described what followed with something of 
a hesitating reluctance. 

“ The play almost exceeded in interest even what the coun- 
tess had expected, and when in the middle of an act, and at 
one of the most aa of the story, the lieutenant 
suddenly leant over to and said that he had some inspec- 
tion to make, some military duty to do—I know not what— 
which him to be absent the theatre for a short 
time, perhaps half an hour at most—when this occurred, she 
was 80 bed in watching what was going on upon the 
that she hardly heard what he said, and merely bowing her 
acquiescence, turned n ly to the scene, reluctant to 
lose a word. When it returned, after about half an 
hour’s absence, pad = | was near its termination, and the in- 
terest was so completely at its highest that the countess merel 
turned for a moment when the lieutenant entered the box an 
put up her finger to him in silence. 

“¢, Was a pause in the acting for a few minutes, and the 
countess turned to hercompanion to ask the time. ‘ How pale 
you look,’ she said ; ‘ are you suffering ” 

“*No,’ he replied. ‘I was afraid of being late, and I have 


“* What time is it?’ asked the countess again. 

“*Tt is ten minutes to eleven.’ 

“*T must go,” she said ; ‘ how dreadful to lose the rest.’ 

“*In an quarter of an hour the play will be over, or at 
least the main interest of it,’ said the lieutenant. 

“* Yes, but by that time the gates will be closed.’ 

“* You don’t mean to — that you imagine for one moment 
that the count—that your husb——that such an order as that 
will really be carried out ” urged Lieutenant Bergfeldt. 

“*] am sure of it, she answered. 

“* And I am equally certain the other way. Why, it is ri- 
— —— my — and try the e — + ou can- 
not alwa: ere to this ent o! at a certain 
hour, like a school-girl ?” oie oe 7 

“*'The count’s 


arrangements are all ones, and such as | around 
he has a perfect right to make,’ the countess, who ne- 
ver would hear a g word said of her husband. 


“ At that moment the intermediate scene came to an end, 
and the interesting part of the story was resumed. The crisis 
was evidently close at hand. The countess lingered in her 


“ When she rose to go it was ten minutes past eleven. 

“ The countess looked at her companion. She was as pale 
as he now, but infinitely less composed. In ten minutes more 
they were at the castle . It was closed. 

“ The countess trem! violently as she said : 

“*What have I done? I knew this would be so.’ 

“ * Nonsense,’ said the lieutenant, who himself was some- 
what discomposed ; ‘it is only a joke. The dee never 
be persisted in. Ring the bell, Lorenz,’ he continued to the 
coachman, who had descended from his place. 

Pt ao he was Py but ete poy Pepe hy 
appeal. He rang again and again. at a window 
was opened in the turret which flanked the gate, and the por- 


ter put out his head. 

« “* Why don’t you open the gate?’ said the lieutenant, in an 
tone. He had ted the carriage, and was now 

standing beside the man. ‘What do you mean,’ he con- 


Sg a er ae ee ere at this time of 
it 


‘My orders are not to open the ,’ replied the man. 
“ «D> you know who this indy bP 7 
BP ert ames pi oni answered. ‘ But what can 


“*Do! ay og Gog men , cried the lieutenant. 
— man 


the 

Tramer,’ said the coun speaking for the first 
time, ‘it is 1 who ask you to let 5 I must mention,” 
continued Madame Stortzer “that the countess was a fayour- 
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THE TUBAL CAINS OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Times of the 11th ult. contained a loi it of the visit 


of the Lords of the Admiralty to Sheffiel The extracts that 
follow will be found extremely interesting. 2d. Alb. 


In accordance with the recent determined spirit evinced by 
the Lords of the Admiralty to make themselves as useful as 
possible, by seeing with their own eyes all that relates to ar- 
mour- g, from the first rolling of the mass of iron to their 
final ction in the form of targets at Shoeburyness, their 
Lordships paid a long visit on Fy — gs ha the great Armour- 
ee: works recently erected by Mr. Brown, the Mayor of 

heffield, and on that day opened and worked for the first 
time in the presence of a number of distinguished visitors. 

The manufacture of armour-plates, we may premise, has 
within the last few months been in as fluct and un- 
certain a state as that of either the guns or projectiles to be 
used in destroying them. The experiments at Shoeburyness 
at first gave very varied results, and it was not until after 
some time that they at last pointed almost decisively in favour 
of rolled plates instead of hammered. The fibre in the former 
was found to be stronger, the texture of the metal in every 
part more even, and the average of perfect soundness through- 
out altogether of a higher standard than could be relied on 
from the work of the steam hammer. Still, even with these 
data from which to start, there seemed a difficulty in ob- 
taining ~ supply of really plates, even when 
made of what is no ] 





44 inches. We hear constantly of the Armourclads on the 
other side of the Atlantic being coated with 12 and even 15 
inch plates of iron ; but, in = truth, these plates are mere 
shams, being built up by bolting togetherjone-inch or two- 
inch plates till whatever thickness is req by the Govern- 
ment is attained, and by this manufacturing ruse the Federal 
authorities get a built-up plate of 12 inches with scarcely the 
resistance that to a solifi one of four. But what the 
Yankee Navy-yard has to endure from its contractors is not 
tolerated for an instant in the supplies required for Chatham 
or Portsmouth, where the standard of excellence is so high 
that even very recently one eminent firm has had as much 
as £15,000 worth ‘of its (finished plates returned sa their 


stage | hands for defects that were little more than tri 


every day has shown for some time past that the manufacture 
of plates on a remunerative scale is only to be secured by those 
who embark their capital and enterprise in it as a business of 
its own, and put up the extensive and very costly plant which 
is required to bring the manufacture of these gigantic slabs of 
arnour to perfeetion. 

It was exactly these conditions which large manufacturers, 
asa body, did not care to fulfil, fearing that Wy the time their 
capital was sunk a gun might be invented which could sink 
armourships too, and so render the production of plates a 
werthless and no longer needed process. Fortunately, all 
ménufacturers were not to be deterred by these remote evils, 
or the near ap of Mr. Bright’s millennium, from 
throwing themselves heart and soul into the new business, and 

'y have the chief firms of Sheffield come forward with 
a seal inthe cause which is likely to secure for their town a 
loag monopoly in the lucrative manufacture of ships’ armour. 
Assuredly it has not been before it was sorely needed that the 
trade of the town has received their additional stimulus. The 
15¢ tons of crinoline steel made almost weekly at Sheffield, 


and departure 
from Sheffield of the trade in very cheap cutlery, which 
seems to be fast leaving the country. A ly, the win- 
ter, in spite of its mildness, has been one of unusual distress 
effield, and it will prove a perfect godsend to the 
town if more mills for making armour-plates are o in 
yr ep tee wet wy Ad A - at the 
Atlas Works by the visit of the Lords of the Admiralty on 


ymore it 
fashion is now more fikely to be 
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tion last year, which was 22ft. long and 4ft. 
uction of which was regarded as a perfect marvel, even 


the Atlas Works were tried at 5) Sr Se 
plates even of this thickness id be with the 
most perfect certainty. Yet on Thursday a glowing mass of 





ite with all her dependents, having wou upon them by her 


husband’s position struck her, and looking at him more closely | groups 


ww thought to be the minimum thickness of 


The visitors were conducted through the extensive new ang 
old mills and workshops, where some 3,000 hands were 
engaged in melting, bending, hammering, and twisting great 
masses of iron into every conceivable form its stub. 
born nature could be made to take. It was really a wonder. 
ful sight. On every side, amid thick smoke and deafenj 
clameur, the blazing rites of Moloch—the furnace God of 
—were being celebrated. Great furnaces blaring in the fierce 
white glare which shone from their crevices were stuffed to 
the mouth with monstrous cranks and shafts, and uncouth 
bosses of red-hot metal. Every now and then some of them 
was opened, with a flash that filled the smoky atmosphere 
witha as from snow, and a mass of metal, seething ang 
Spterng in bavo of spark, wa off and moulded, 
so much wax, under ‘the blows of steam hammers thy 
made the earth tremble and the whole building to a and 
chatter under the stroke, as if from the shock of a little earth. 
quake. It was wonderful to see the skill with which the 
of workmen, uniting all their individual exertions in 
series of violent efforts like a weird species of dance, contrived 
to h and move about the great masses on the anvils, s 
that the hammer struck only where and how they chose. 
While the heat lasted in the mass, and that was for a long 
time, they never paused or slackened in their work, 
though literally almost scorched by their proximity to red 
heaps they kept on toiling till the work was done, and the 
lump that'a quarter of an hour before was almost melted iron 
was picked up by some huge crane that came travelling along 
the smoky walls, and carried off, glowing through the gloom, 
a finished piece of work. At other places there were tilt and 
lever hammers, wearying the very air with the clattering din 
of their tremendous strokes. At oP ingots of steel 
were cast by the Bessemer a, plates were rolled 
and roughly cast aside in great slabs to cool, or hurried 
von ee 5 and forwards in iron trucks, scorching even the 
hardened workmen out of their tracks as they came b 
t. On every side there were furnaces and smoke and 
ot metals, while in out-of-the-way nooks men in steel caps 
and wire vizors, and cased below in rough steel | like 
jack-boots of iron, fought in a crowd like so many ders 
round some rough mass that was dangerous in its fierce heat, 
and which oma teat ive spurts of red-hot metal in re- 
turn for every blow. Such fiery combats as these were go- 
ing on in all directions; the “ Sheffield carpet” of the factory 
—iron plates—was hot and painful to the feet; the air was 
arid with a sulphury warmth that was like the glow of an 
overheated stove. 
When we have said thus much, and added that there were 
roaring pipes of steam mounting into the air side by side 
with great iron trumpet-shaped piles of chimneys, out of which 
ets of red flame roared and fapped into the smoke above 
e gigantic flambeaux ; that lower down long lines of lathe 
bands flew noiselessly in all directions, and that the back- 
ground was filled in with glimpses of ponderous flywheels 
whirling their arms through the smoke and turning rolling 
mills or lapping hammers, or shearing down with noiseless 
might the great lumps of iron that were brought in to be cut 
up—we have said enough to indicate the view which met 
visitors on their first introduction to this glowing scene of 
industry. Though not the first, yet by far the most important 
process which their re ps — yoo was os i) _ 
of rolling the te— e lal single pi 
has own gen railed in the world. This took place in what 
are the New Mills of the Atlas Works, which were used 
on Thursday for the first time, and where t ranges or fur- 
naces have been erected, with their mouths opening on the 
iron tramway which Jeads direct to the double rollers through 
which the plate passes. - Le 
One may guess at the solidity required for mills of this kind 
when it is stated that some of the rolls used at this mill on 
Thursday have a first foundation of no less than 60 tons of 
solid iron, res on masonry carried far below the earth 
The rolls themselves are 32in. in diameter and 8ft. wide and 
are turned by an engine of 400-horse power, putting in motion 
a fly-wheel | enough apparently to make a world rotate 
if only well on its axis. A powerful screw, applying 
its force through compound levers, allows the distance between 
the rollers to be adjusted to the fraction of an inch, so that 
the plate which on its first rolling is forced through an inter- 
val of, for instance, 12 inches apart, is on its next wound 
through one of 10, next through one of 8, and so on till the re- 
quired thickness has been carefully and equally attained by 
tremendous compression through every part of the metal. 
There were a great many visitors to see the rolling of this 
formidable mass, which was fortunate, as one would certainly 
be frightened to witness the terrible process alone. After 
some delay and quick glimpses made by the most hardened 


ani the quantities of “ hardware” ordered by the Federal Go-| workmen, who, rushing up to the door of the furnace, got & 
vernment, have poorly compensated for the stagnation | half blinded glance into its white interior, it was that 
of trade, and, above all, for the steady dec! 


the mass was ready, for, strange as it may seem, an armour- 
sequires mave thas, mnere heating, and has to be cooked 
and watched in its cooking with as much care as if it was an 
omelette, and the plate that is drawn before it is “ done to & 
turn” generally remains a ent ornament of the unlucky 
manu rer’s workshop, which no one will have at any price. 
When at last this eventful moment had arrived on sont oa 
the door of the furnace was slowly raised and a colossal 
of pincers, with very long handles fastened to a chain drawn 
by machinery, was in. For an instant some men rushed 
and shielding faces from the deadly heat that 
the bite of these forceps on the 
to tauten, and the 
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Jing backwards and forwards, the workmen sweeping from} Tramps or beggars once formed a very important class in| the days of Louis Phili , the citizen king. There is hi 
— rod the aaa c—- a cee ee — —_— it, —_ the north, Me —aee from house t house and received aa ekibitieg on the balcon " of the Tuileries, on his birth. 
jong-ban - , though soak: ’ & gowpenfu’ of oat-meal in every kitchen they visited. Edie | day, e his toupet and 
snd blazed up as fast as they were used. With endiies Ochiltree, was a good phe Baar: Ave of the “ + Row ten thou- | assembled x ge oe = 


rn it 
was passed through, the rollers were screwed closer and closer 
together as we have — mentioned, till at the end of about 
a quarter of an hour after leaving the furnace, an almost mel- 
ted mass, it was passed through for the last time and came out 
opposite the furnace door it had so lately left, no longer shoot- 
iag forth spiteful sparks, but shorn of half its heat, subdued, 
and moulded to its proper form—a finished armour-plate, 
weighing 20 tons, 19ft. long, omy 4ft. wide, and exactly 12in. 
thick throughout from end to end. This is the most signal 
triumph that any rolling mills have 7 achieved. 

Other smaller plates were then rolled with a quickness and 
certainty that proved the skill already gained in this new and 
most important branch of manufacture. One plate was 17ft. 
long by 4ft. broad and 54in. thick: and one 19ft. long by 44ft. 
ge and 44in. thick; one we have already alluded to 4ift. 
jong by 3ft. 10in. broad and 44in. thick. A lesser plate was 
also rolled 18ft. long, 5ft. wide, with a thickness of 61a. on one 
edge and 3un. on the other. The method of converting cast 
iron by the Bessemer process into the tough soft Bessemer 
metal, a combination of the qualities between soft steel and 
tongh wrought iron, was next snown. It is needless now to 
enter on a description of the very beautiful and very terrible 
process, to witness, which the metal goes through in the con- 
verter as it is stimulated toa white heat by the passage of the 
air blown by force-pumps upwards through the mass. No 
freworks can surpass the brilliancy of the display this pro- 
cess affords as it approaches its completion, and the stream of 
violet flame and clouds of burning sparks pour from the mouth 
of the converter as from a gigantic squib. Nor is it necessary 
here to enter into a detail of the now well-known process, 
which was a subject of such controversy a few years since, but 
which is now being so generally and advantageously adopted 
throughout England and the continent. Suffice it to say that 
in 20 minutes trom the time of putting in the charge of cast 
iron, it was, without any expenditure of labour, poured out 
into the mould an ingot of soft, tough steel weighing three 
tons. This metal, after undergoing hammering, is now most 
extensively used for steel rails at stations, points, and junc- 
tions, Where the wear is greet, and in these situations it 
seems almost indestructible. A great deal has also been used 
in making Blakely rifled guns in this country for both Fede- 
rals and Confederates. These are the ordnance which the 
Americans always s of as Parrott guns, and by them they 
are more highly prized than those of either Armstrong or 
Whitworth. 


A CHAPTER ON NOTABLES. 
When I lived in the Island of Barataria, over which Sancho 
Panza once exercised his beneficent sway, the community 
was divided into two distinct classes—the Notables and the 





| Nobodies. There might be some notables who were really 
















nobodies, and a few nobodies who were really notables; but, 
in an administrative sense, there could be no confounding of 
the two classes. There was a gulf between them, so 
that a notable could never, administratively, be a nobody, or 
anobody a notable. I am a nobody now, but it is a source of 
honest pride to me that I was once a notable. I do not hold 
with the poet that 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

Sach a sentiment may be all very well in the mouth of a dem- 
cratic exciseman, and may find favour with other 
who have got neither the — nor the 
regard as Reynard did the grapes; 
down with one who is, or who, like myself, has once been a 
notable. We know better; beneath the mask of contemptuous 
indifference we can discern the envy that is contorting the 
features of the poor creatures, when they remember that we 
ae the notables and they the nobodies. f 

ltis with a sort of non sumus Suimus feeling that 1 
look back upon the time when I was a notable. I am now a 
sort of social pariah (comparativel. , of course), but 
ny mind finds solace in the thought that I once belonged to 
the highest caste, and that, if 1 should ever revisit Barataria, 
I, who am now a nobody, should resume my place as a nota- 
ble, and enjoy all the privileges of that exalted rank. I should 
ain have the honour of presenting myself before His Excel- 
lacy the Governor (a smaller man than Sancho and not half 
# sagacious), and of making my bow to him once a year on 
scertain solemn occasion, when all the notables assemble en 
grande tenue,to be admired by the nobodies, and to display 
their august forms in every v: y of uniform and court dress. 
I should again have the honour of dining with His Excellency 
three or four times a year, and of looking down upon all the 
nobodies around me with the calm consciousness of superior 
mak. Even now, when I am no longer a notable, I love to 
think and to write of that illustrious class, and I shall be gra- 


inea’s stamp, and 
t it will not go 


} ‘ified if 1 can induce the reader to feel the same interest in 


them as myself. 

Barataria is not the only place which has its nutables; no 
place, in truth, is without them. In some places they are 
lassified, and rise in a gradually ascending scale till they reach 
their head in the person of the ruler of the realm; in others 
more remote, they crop up with a kind of genial exuberance, 
in such profusion as to render classification impossible. All 


rourts have their notables ; the late Ranavola Manjaka, Queen 
of Madagascar inct classes ; 


, divided hers into seventeen distinct 

similar ~~~ if ed eye nn perhaps, 

0, in the dominions i monarch, the Kin 

Dahomey. All cities have theit notables London has its 
ord Mayor, whom our French neighbours still persist in be- 

ing to be next in influence and authority to the Queen, and 
court of aldermen, all of whom, doubtless, are notable men 
their way. The literary, the scientific, the artistic, the re- 
tious, the fashionable world, all have their notables, not to 

tion many others of a nondescript character. Now, doubt- 

many ters might be written about these, but ours is 
fir humbler task: we intend to describe merely a few of 
ose notables who have come within the range of our own 
perience. 

To begin at the very basis of our social system—tramps, 
ieves, shoe-blacks, crossing-sweepers, have all their notables; 
2 of mark, who tower aloft like tall rocks above the surface 
the sea of life around them. It was only the other day that 

king of the gipsies died at Yetholm. What a ap fame 
row was not there to describe his obsequies, and to deliver 
oraison funébre! Jack 8 broke out of Newgate ; 
iP jail in Scotland could hold Peter Y , the caird; 
pin rode to York in an incredibly short time; ’ 

oted northern freebooter, played his own lament, and danced 
fell; Duval let off his 


it captive for a kiss and a minuet. will deny that those 
men of mark in their , notables in their day 
d generation ? 


= thousands who survey h Id in 
sand” of this class. They had their degrees of respectability | without one cheering cry of “ Viee a roi.” “There is pn 


and their notables as much as any other class. Of those we | ominous in the silence of that vast ; the political hori- 

remember, one was a notable because he had spent seven | zon is dark and lowering; the care baal for ; - ba 

— at Botany Bay for uttering false coin ; another because | it has cleared away, the citizen king has vanished, and there 
rode an old horse in the last stage of decrepitude; a third | is plain John Smi fi 


with his travellin , lan at Brigh- 
because he had three wives, who accompanied him in all his|ton. Another shake to the mental cldeseope abd there 


travels, and seemed as contented and submissive as if they had | old , his honest face and homely features lighted u 
been trained in the seraglio; a fourth because he laboured un- | with enthusiasm, as he makes his bow to the homed who 
der the fearful imputation of having murdered his wife, and | have crowded to the Observatoire to hear him lecture on as- 
buried her in a sack in a peat moss: but space would fail us|tronomy. There are Cousin and Michelet, Lamartine and 
to specify all the grounds of notability among the more dis-| Guizot, Hugo and Scribe, and countless stars of minor bril- 
_ members of this wandering fraternity. liancy ; but who is that female who advances arrayed as the 
t the beginning of the fifth volume of that singular work, | goddess of reason, holding aloft a flag, and chanting the Mar- 
Les Misérables, M. Hugo gives a graphic description of that | seillaise? Io Bacchante! Is ita fall ower of the phrenzied 
moral excrescence, the gamin de Paris, the truthfulness o1 , or the rnc of Delphi inspired with the sacred fumes ? 
which will be recognized by every one who is familiar with | Her whole body moves convulsively ; the words are shot from 
Parisian life. From this sketch we learn that these “ city | her mouth rather than spoken ; they pierce to your heart like 
Arabs” have also their notables, whose claims to social dis-| swords, and make you tremble with a vague terror. The Re- 
tinction arise from very different causes. One was looked up volution, with all its blood and its crimes, stands before us in- 
to with a kind of hero-worship by his comrades, -because he | carnate; it is Rachel, the Judith of the stage, the priestess of 
had seen a man fall from the top of the tower of Notre Dame ; | vengeance, singing the Marsellaise as it was never sung be- 
another, because he had forced his way into the back court | fore, as it never will be sung again. No wonder that she died 
where the statues of the dome of the Invalides were tempo- | young ; no human frame could long survive the agony of such 
rarily deposited, and chipped off some lead from them ; a third | passion. 
because he had seen a diligence overturned; arother because} There was another notable who used to frequent the same 
he had seen a soldier almost succeed in gouging a citizen; | café as ourselves. We see him still as he enters, and passes 
and others because they had seen the guillotine doing its| madame with a bow and a smile; a tall, erect figure, with the 
deadly work. There are some in this country who, faute de| cross of the Legion of Honour on his breast. His entrance 
mieux, seem ambitious of the same social distinction for their | creates a certain sensation, for it is known to all that he is a 
children : we observe that, at a recent execution at Liverpool, | relic of the Grande Armée, one ot those who followed Napo- 
a drag full of gentlemen’s children occupied a prominent |leon through every change of climate and fortune, till he 
place. Doubtless, the “ boy Jones,” who figured so y | fought his last ie at Waterloo. He takes his usual place at 
in the police reports some years ago for having forced his way | the little table which is always reserved for him, and orders 
into Buckingham Palace in order to discover the secrets of|his cup of coffee and his small glass of brandy. These de- 
royalty, was as much a notable among his comrades as any of | spatched, he is ready for a game at dominoes with any Eng- 
the gamins de Paris mentioned by Victor Hugo. We remem-||lishman present, and if we allow him to win (which we take 
ber a boy at school who was surrounded with a sort of halo of | care to do), he is py happy. “It is the only way! can 
social greatness because he had an incredibly prolific rabbit ; | beat you now,” he says, with a sort of triste gaiety. And then 
a second because he was the envied possessor of some white | the old colonel, content with his victory, to tell us of 
mice ; a third because he received more cakes and pocket- | other victories far more severely contested and when he comes 
money than any other; a fourth because he had three brothers | to speak of the heroic — Se leader, and the suf- 
or sisters who were deaf and dumb; and a fifth because he | ferings he endured in me F , his old eyes grow 
could give an exact imitation of the braying of a donkey. We| dim, and tears may be seen trickling down his withered 
‘are that there are one or two parliamentary notables who | cheeks. Poor old ! the Café de Danemark will never 
ave become so from causes quite as frivolous as those which | see you ogein the little table where you used to sit and chat 
constitute great in the school or the playground. | With the English students is occupied by another. You have 
Sometimes physical deformity, or connection with those thus ep away with many other notables of the first empire: 
afflicted, constitutes a ground of notability. This is amusingly | few of them were so ess and tender-hearted as you. 
illustrated in an anecdote related by the late Captain Basil Notable also in their way are those wanderi 4 
Hall. He was dining at the house of a friend in Scotland; | who travel from town to town, and from fair to fafr,An 

















the party was large, and an errand boy from the kitchen had |in carriages outvying the Lord Mayor's in dour, drawn 
been arrayed in some sort of livery, and promoted for the| by >) ned horses, and accom by bands of 
nonce to assist in waiting at table. ‘The party was rather a| music. We have often sat for hours in the Champs Elysées,in 
dull one, as often happens when a number of guests are brought | the one summer evenings, listening to one of those nota- 
together promiscuously, and the Captain was striving to | bles, as he harangued the crowd. The medical is usually re- 
break the ice by relating some of his most wonderful adven- | garded as a 


peaceful profession ; but, for some unknown rea- 
tures by sea and land. At length he told one story which |80n, these nomadic physicians always had their heads 
seemed even to himself almost to exceed the bounds of credi- | crowned with a g helmet, from the summit of which 
bility, for he stopped short, and said: “ Now, did ever any of|Tose an enormous plume, and their breasts covered with 
you hear oe equal to that?’ - At that moment his|coat of mail. It may be that they meant to teach symboli- 
eye happened to fall on the errand boy, who, i y against whom 
question addressed —_ to himself, without the lest war is incessant in his attacks, it is best always to 

t ay, mon, there’s a lass in our kitchen | be prepared for him. That, however, could scarcely have 

the never recommended 





egarded as notables from peculiarities in 
ysical organization. In this category may be placed 
Polyphemus with his one eye, Stentor, who could roar as 
loud as fifty men, Milo, who could tear trees asunder, and a 
host of others. Among the moderns, the King of Prussia’s| kingdom: the more eccentric nature had been in prod 
regiment of giants, Daniel Lambert, who weighed twenty-five | them, the greater, of course, the attraction. It was one of 
stones, General Tom Thumb, whose minimum weight we do | Class, who, on hearing that a child had been born with a kind 
not remember, the Siamese twins, who had two souls encased | of calf's head, enviously exclaimed, “ Voild une fortune! ce 
in one body, the Irish giantess, the pig-faced lady, and the | ”'est pas ma femme qui aurait Ceaprit de me faire enfant comme 
lady who had no hands, but wrote with her toes. No one will | cea!” Notable in his way also is the French count, who, it 
deny that the girl mentioned in a recent French work entitled | appears, has recently been travelling the rural dis- 
Les Medecines Indo-malegaches, who was possessed of such | tricts in France as a showman. Members of our own aristo- 
strength when only six years of age that she could carry her | cracy have done very eccentric things in their time; some of 
mother on her back, was a notable in her way. So also was | them have acted as amateur stokers and firemen ; others have 
Willie Laird the piper. Witte wae gubepe Gocmniien piper | Occasionally disguised themselves as beggars, and been con- 
that ever played. It was w how such a small body | tent with beggars’ fare: their 
could contain sufficient breath to inflate the bag of his instru-| fertile source of amusement to our lively neighbours both on 
ment. The bagpipes he carried were so large that it seemed | and off the stage; but we venture to say that the wildest or 
doubtful at first whether Willie carried them or was carried poms among them would never have thought, however tall 
by them. He stood about three feet and a half in his brogues, | his wife might be, of her about in a caravan, and ex- 
the soles of which were always of the thickest, and wore aj hibiting her for money. isa traditional belief in France 
bonnet so broad that it gave him a ludicrous resemblance to a| that Englishmen put a halter round their wives’ necks, and 
large “ puddick-stool,” or mushroom. Yet Willie, th 
smallest of men, was one of the best of pipers. We do not| have learned 
know whether he had ever received a diploma from the col- > probabl 
lege of pipers, but if educing the volume of sound|morencys in his veins, has exhibited his tal 
from that national, but somewhat noisy t, constitute | gaping rustics in country fairs, for so many sous a head. 
any merit, Willie was entitled ite igs mes in his protession. Noblesse yd the — ecsigned among = rane French 

0 rustic dance was complete out his presence ; in’man a , however ng the tem , an 

ston theca ball-room, " penn temp At the present day is cooms to have 

He tuned his pipes, and garred them skirl, on Pr opey w_ een - 

Till roof and a’ did dirl. aan nanagetls ‘a 
But it was in country fairs that Willie appeared in all his} The German university towns abound with notables; in 
glory, arrayed in tartan and flowing plaid, and surrounded by | truth, every German student is, or believes himself to be one. 
acrowd of admiring rustics, who, inspired by aver sate The German word notirirt, we presume, with our 
peys and strong tions of whiskey, became oblivious of png my 1 Ape enh ate ve ten There 
time and place, and began to trip it Cn toes that were fantas-| are various fields of ambition in which he may obtain the ob- 
tic, if not light. On-one of these occasions, an old woman | ject of his heart’s desire. He may become notable 


crowd, and struck with his ap) ce, to walk round | between entity and nonentity (a rare ambition), or 
him, and to examine him closely. The conclusion she arrived | the tip of his nose in a duel, or incredib 
at was that he was some sort of automaton, or artificial bag- | tities of tobacco and beer, or by 
piper ; and holding up her hands in wonder and surprise at|as Luther did in da; of yore, 
such a singular invention, she exclaimed, “ The Lord pre- | strangers, or by cultivating a i 
serve’s, sirs, there’s mony a queer thing made for the penny!” | lo his ‘ow locks to flow in rich 
Willie expressed his appreciation of this compliment in doublet. Nor is the 
which we do not care to repeat. Poor Willie’s bagpipe, hat 

fie’ McCrimmon’s, is now “ asleep one segues St Ge aay: 
ing, “ There’s m & queer thing le for penay, as the ; 

wile said o Willie Laird the piper,” is still proverbial in our | were —- various. To detonating balls 


sensation. 
=! may be 
their p 





native district. churches in the midst of the worshippers ; to become a mem- 
The notables rush forth in such crowds from the chamber | ber of some society of to overthrow the 
of that we find it difficult to make a selection. government ; to have assisted in or t on the sum 
co with our boyhood are most familiar to us ; they | mit of, a barricade ; or to have @ ball in one’s elevated 
ow Nm Per tet a kind of| chambers ; all these feats , 
spiritual clairvoyance we can see them lived and | such as no one would have dreamed of questioning. No mo- 
moved. We shall introduce them to the reader presently ;| ther with marriagesbie resources was 
but, meanwhile, place @ la grande nation. We are at Paris, in | ever put to such straits, in getting up a small dancing party 
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aa two young students who made the same attempt, in the 
Rue de , in the winter of—we need not say what year. 
They had invited some twenty guests of both sexes, withoat 


watches at the mont de piete a sum far from 
to meet the ex 3 then how were they 
to obtain space for their guests? Two small rooms could not 


of an old screen which had aside as useless. It 
‘was produced from the and, by a dexterous use of it, 
the two rooms became A table and two chairs 


were all the furniture of the three; but, with their limited 
space, this was rather an advantage. A raid was made on all 
their friends till they had obtained the requisite number of 
glasses ; and, as it was foreseen that there would be a large 


the 

of them bethought himself of a young Italian, who had just 
come to Paris in search of employment; by persuading him 
that the display of his powers as a violinist on this particular 
evening might be attended with important consequences, this 

ty was overcome. Never was his violin in better tune 
or more skilfully played, and no wonder; for he believed that 
he was perforading before some of the first stars in the musical 


world. The rooms were without carpets; but a furniture | -p 


dealer was aded to send two, both of which were kept, 
as they could not decide which of them they preferred. It 
‘was with difficulty the shopman was persuaded to leave them ; 
no sooner was he gone than one of them was nailed down on 
the floor of the dle room. There was only one wax can- 
dle; it was that it should not be lighted till the less agile 
guests had their places at thecard table. But what was 
to be done? The rooms could not be left in darkness while 
the Same Sang nares A bright idea occurred to one 
ers: 


the Bride of Lammermuir for nothing , when the guests were 


assembled, there was heard a fearful crash, and one of the en- 

like a second Caleb Balderstone, and an- 

nounced that the stupid waiter had dro; the tray, and des- 

troyed all the ices. “ Never mind,” the other, with much 

equ y; “you remember the —- 
und ein icht ;’ one dish and a friendly 


of was W to them that the Italian was the 

cause of this forced abstinence, and he was ied by the 

guests with the same feelings which the entertained 

toward after his celebrated dinner at the 

inn. He could be no ordinary man who could consume the 

ayes See eae he was looked upon with some in- 
as & kind of notable in his way; but he appeared 


had triumphed over every difficulty ; th 
and th 
Sor Lane re ores after notables the 


London abounds in notables; to classify 


or 

would be a task transcending the powers of a nobody like 
myself. They meet you every hey force themselves 
Cn your notice in the ad sheets of the Times, in 


b- 
lic thoroughfares and conveyances, and above all in 

glaring media of notability, known as phic cartes de 
visites. Ifa ora to ata way 
glance all the notables of this great tone 

to take his stand rea ~ iow, in one of 

our leading thoro To be sure, he will have some 
little difficulty in een those who are really 
notables and those who esteem themselves to be such—an im- 


said the greatest nuisance—of the present hour. He meets 
you everywhere with his fatuous stare. He has been phot: 


and on the other Mr. 

mabenons ecqueintet © a 

Cumming, e 

so with all the world; yet, 
i Wiseman 


stands “ Anonyma,” 


li- | with himself, apparentl: 
to say, he is standing 
t | Nono, without 







d we attempt to de- 
all, and who obtrude their 
us in every street and at every corner.—To be | < 





HOW I FIRST MET HER. 


In the days of my youth, and I doubt 
before it, there were wont to be two solemn 


consumption of wine, the quantity in hand was doubled oy ¢ p 


not for many years 


tae tan Pelpechale there lectures real rs, a 

r . dew thee me. in it you can imagine, and a look ot tender appeal upon it—at 
(quite a wonder in those days), finding the Bell te ee it was im ble to resist. 
, and not new buns. We have|I sidled nearer towards 

popular delu- | confidence, and made room for this charming creature on my 

latest | left A aoe ny before the en — but she wore 

oudin ; while at Polytechnic, there is a gentle- | some ex gauzy garment, which, as she took her 

omy oer like : ne woodful of iste, ond Coegee flowed over all the others, and seemed to leave her alone wid 

Bluebeard, that convulses the | me and the page—who, except as a scientific assistant, I con- 

children with merriment. The boys and girls of the present | sidered as nobody. 

superstitions, as we had, but at seven are more “Is there any danger?” asked she, in soft low tones, and 

we used to be at seventeen. 


arin” What 
circumstances 


an electrical eel (the 


Saturda: 
office in the City (although 


in the improvement of my mind at the Pol 
sat in that stately hall, which is 


‘oice excl 
ing bell.” Upon this, 
‘made from all parts of the to that 
clear green water, the excessive d 
been a marvel to me. Into whose 
What sewers does it for ever threaten with un 


be hoisted up at a moment's notice, by signal ; but this 
cenldanes trun entiely n round spot with 
number of little hol the top of a sink—was the sole 


gladly have got out again, and sacrificed my shilling, is to 
a very feeble idea of my state of repentance. I would 
given forty shillings to be once more guzing—under the 
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= 


checkered life seemed to crowd in upon my re 

the most ardent resolutions for conducting myself for 
future after a different fashion—if I should only be 
mitted to =~ alive out of that bell. It is true that 


which had applauded my intrepidity, to experience its scorm- 
ful jeers. I ived the same feelings 


backs | Other individuals who now joined us; they, too, cast wistful 


glances at the mouth of the bell, and were evidently contem. 
oe eg minds the most salieut points in their pas 
ves. 


“ You had better put your legs up, gentlemen,” observed 
the page; “ there then be less chance of falling out at the 
bottom, when we get under water.” 

“ Lass chance !” gasped I, as I hastened to obey this suggu. 


{ | tion. “Do you mean to say there is any 


“ Well, you must sit quite still, of course, or there’s no know. 
ing 7 happen. You will be safe enough, however, 


We had all om fibinemhetens hes ae quite a 
reticulation o: beneath us, so that, if we at all, it must 
needs have heen all together, when the director auddenly ex. 
claimed : “ By your leave, gentlemen, there’s a lady » 
“A lady ! Where on earth is she to come to?” 
quired I. There was not room for a pin’s head to make its 
way among us, and far leas a lady's. 

“Is there no room?” inquired one of the sweetest voices | 
ever heard in my life. 

“ Plenty of room, miss. Legs down!” cried the conductor. 
Then a bonnet appeared, with one of the most lovely faces 


, in whom I some sort of 


her hand upon mine in order to steady herself—for 


P' 
which I first met Charlotte | she had very little to sit upon. “I almost regret that I ven- 
think you of that, Mr. Editor? tured to come.” 
Are of first-lovenew? Permitmealso| “Oh, say not so,” returned I. “ Hold on to me. You may 
to add, with my hand upon my heart, that they are moreover squeeze my hand ts as you please ; that is the only way 
true. 


to keep yourself from falling. 


afternoon, which was a holiday atour} Even in that dim bottl light, I coy o tans ae 
Movement was | steal over her damask ; but she did take hold of my 
ding it | hand, and held it pretty ti 


it, too. 
“ What an oppression fee about my forehead,” observed 


I had 
something theatre | she; “ my brain seems on fire. 
to behold the wonders of science; [| “So does mine, my dear young lady,” replied I; “and my 
to swim | heart goes ep og 
involun-| “So doesmine,” she. “I am told the phenomenon hap- 
Ba kyon pe all 
was| “ Why, we ain’t off yet,” observed the cont 
con- | who had been (most unjustifiably) listen’ agp are 
noe ge pepe fe ny nee it at that moment 


epth of which has alwa ve. 
~~ rr H Not altogether,” returned I, with of 

“No ‘y WwW a8 pressure the 
Then us—or ”aalied 


, 


iS were some a Man my ee, 
criminal, and ha on a helmet fixed, to ve gone immediately outside 
a the assistants, a preening a pn al eter a royal salute—and didn’t 


| 
i 


's the beating of the hair-pump, that is: if that 
minute, it would be all Hookey with us 

take me | in this ’ere bell.” 
ma-| “H !” ejaculated the terrified creature. “ What 


—— Perhaps it was this peculiar atmosphere which erased her 


it were, as soon as she had uttered them, that com- 
my cheek quite close to hers, to catch the 


the air india-rubber tubes,” I answered. 
you are,” eal she edmiringly ; “how nice it 
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certain ship for Mexico from seizure, and calls it an t 
assumption. It says there has been nothing equal to 
it since Popish bulls were issued from Heese ovaslling Ge 
laws of England. 


COTOPAXI. 

THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted by F. E. Cauncn, ON EXHIBITION at GOUPIL’S, 
No. 772 Broadway, from 9 A-M. to 6 P.M. 
Apission, 25 Cents. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
Sigg rsa Wer’ @btns Tri tewon St Sle 
s vi 5 ‘or the » 
being on board of them, Mr. Adams has ving a special bas Heoanwat.. onl coos, 50 cents. Single Admission, 
license for a ship to proceed from England to Matamoras, free 7. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresp. Sec., N. A. 
from any interference by American cruisers, to supplies, 
which are stated to consist of arms and ammunition for the 1 MARINI, 

Mexicans in their war with France. It was also shown that} Graduate of the College of Dental i 
the interference of the Federal cruisers with the Mexican trade wo, 4 Dr. ieee, of ae and since 
had the effect of enabling the Americans to establish a mono- — nS aor —_ ~—_— sr., 


poly. 

"The immediate object of the dopatation was to elicit from pesueen Fourth ens etieen Svepee. 
the Government some assurance of protection for the steamer 

Sea Queen, which is detained at Falmouth, waiting the decision 
of the Government. A suggestion was made for the Govern- 
ment to send a mail agent in theship who would represent an 
official guarantee that she was bound tothe port for which she 
eleared. Earl Russell promised to consider the proposal. He 
expressed much surprise on hearing of the detention of offi- 
cers and supercargoes on board the Peterhoff, they not being 
criminals nor subject to criminal law. 

A policy of insurance was attempted to be effected at Lloyds 
on the 16th, the vessel being furnished with certificates from 
Minister Adams, addressed to Admiral Dupont, dated from 
the U. 8. Legation, London, and stating that Messrs. 
Howell and Tidman (vide below) had furnished Mr. Adams 
with evidence that the vessel was really bound to Matamoras 
with a cargo for the Mexicans, and he therefore cheerfully 
gave them certificates at their request. 

Comments of the Press. 

The Times’ editorial says, that Mr. Adams has transferred 
the policy of the Mexican land frontier to English ports of 
shipment by a system of _—- for English and mer- 
chandise, without which they are not to the Mexican 
coast. The safeguard he has granted evidently has a money 
value, since it was produced at Lloyds, in order to obtain in- 
surance. If it was likely to reduce the premium, ogy ship- 

an unfair advantage over all firms to which Mr. Adams, 

caprice or misinformation, might refuse his pass. But 
the commerce of England will not accept exemption, that 
gives it freedom of action on an American ticket of leave. All 
the coast of Mexico is neutral territory, and by no right can 
one of its ports be blockaded. In ——s our commercial 
intercourse with Mexico, we deny even the | 
tention or interruption. The traffic is legitimate, and cannot 
be carried on in the fetters of permits and certificates from the 
United States Legation. English merchants cannot as 







































































down here the Admiralty have done no more than their duty, 
which they are anxious to do upon all occasions. 
——_ >—_—— 


LATE NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


The Europa, from Liverpool on the 18th ult., reached Hali- 
fax on Thursday. The news was thus telegraphed to the As- 
sociated Press. 

On the 16th inst. (ult.) a deputation of shippers and mer- 
chants interested in the Mexican trade, waited on Earl Rus- 
sel. The importance of the interview was considerably en- 
hanced by an announcement being made during its progress, 
that while the U. 8. Government have been seizing British 
vessels bound to Matamoras without joy | contraband of war 
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ing out of the American civil war. 


worth. 


suppliants to foreign Ministers for licenses to transact business. | ject for congratulation. A surplus of nearly four millions of 
= = proceeding is monstrous, whether as a calculation pounds sterling (not dollars) is something surprising, in these 


, The Times’ City Article gives further particulars of the affair. 
t says: 

“The gentlemen named in the pass by Mr. Adams, are Mr. 
Howell, an American contractor, and Gen. Zirman, of the 
Mexican army ; and it was the ts of these who attempted 
to effect the insurance. Mr. TGasne, in a letter, said he 
granted the certificates on account of the creditable object in 


of peace, adapts itself to vast and unexpected changes. 
dan Globe gives bet rt beg epee mn Fy oh oe f| American affairs continue to be prolific of discourse, and in 
Visited the city to censure the indiscretion of the parties who | SMe sense of agitation. Two notices of motion, on the old 
gave it publictty, ‘ws subject of the Confederates procuring war-ships in English 


Parliamentary. e 
In the House of Commons on the 16th ult., Mr. Horsfall 


the gunboat Alerandra at Liverpool. . Cobden the ungrammatical slip-slop set down to him, although 
Lord R. Cecil asked if it was true that had been sent | it is quite possible that—in common with his friend John 
to Liverpool to watch the dock-yards and the Confederate 


agents.—Sir G. Grey denied that any spies had been em: 
Wy tho Gevaument. The facta were these: Earl Ruseell bet 
received a letter from the American Minister, containing va- 
rious allegations in reference to the t of the Foreign 
Enlistment act at Liverpool. The Mayor of Liverpool had 
consequently been requested to make inquiries, but no 
tion had been made as to the manner in which such inguities 
should be made. He was afterward informed that the Head 
Constable of Liverpool had made inquiries, and that neither 
the Mayor nor Watch Committee had raised any objection. 

On the 17th, Mr. Cobden gave notice of the billowing mo- 
tion, to follow Mr. Horsfall’s, which is to come upon the 24th, 
in reference to the seizure of the Alerandra : 

“ To invite the attention of the House, from motives of na- 
tional self-interest and obligations of im) international en- 


but may be pardoned for its appropriat 





at peace.” 


“ ——— expenditures, £67,749,000, showing &| rates. In order therefore to facilitate this ticklish operation, 

In view of this surplus Mr. Gladstone proposes to reduce | ‘%® Shipper and the purchaser, one or both, prevailed upon 
the duty on tea to one shilling a , and 80 to readjust the | Mr. Adams to write a formal letter from his Legation, ad- 
income tax, that only incomes of over £200 per annum are,to| dressed to U. S.!naval commanders generally, requesting 
py fg Ot Lt — =o them to allow this particular ship and cargo to pass unmolested, 


soll pusaans 00 tho commie The a 

amount to the us revenue. uty on is 
brought \~ the level of that of coffee. Sundry small chang 
ees, etc., complete the recommendations. 


the loss of trade 


by the American war. Underwriters at Lloyds. Then somebody copied it; then mer- 
aan English : generally Mr. Gladstone's finan- | chants engaged in the Mexican trade heard of it ; then it found 
aah Fe no , and it is believed that! :ts way into print. A commotion naturally ensued. It might 
pits pee be very patriotic of Mr. Adams to aid his countryman in doing 

The Queenstown report of the 19th ult., referring again to | ® good stroke of business, and very politic to strike the Gallic 
the latest topic of interest, says : invaders of Mexico thus quietly under the fifth rib. But it is 


The}London Times is very bitter on the letter of the Ameri- 
can Minister, Mr. Adams, to Admiral Dupont, exempting a 









































































The home news of the week that ended on the 18th ult. is 
of considerable interest, comprising, as it does, the death of a 
Cabinet Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s annual 
financial statement, and another little batch of difficulties aris- 


A brief sketch of the life and services of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, the deceased Secretary of State for War, may be 
found on another page. His loss will be severely felt by the 
Administration whereof he was a working and thinking 
member, though without the public prestige that enwraps 
many a far less able man, who chances to be gifted with the 
showy parts of a debater. For discernment, tor a proper sense 
of right, for scholarship, and for high personal bearing, the 
late War Minister was eminently distinguished. The House 
of Commons paid his memory the unusual compliment of ad- 
journing when his death was announced, after listening to 
high eulogiums bestowed by his political enemies. Rumour 
gives the vacant office to Lord de Grey who, as Under- 
Secretary in that department, has acquired familiarity 
with its duties, and is moreover a man of decided ability and 


The Budget of Mr. Gladstone may well be viewed as a sub- 


days of extravagant expenditure and easy borrowing. The 
proposed reduction of duties, justified by this excess, appears 
also to be judicious. A lowered duty on tea will rejoice many 
& poor man’s cottage; any diminution in the unpopular in- 
come-tax will be generally hailed as a boon. Mr. Gladstone's 
declaration, that the increase of trade with France had more 
than balanced the loss of trade occasioned by the American 
war, shows with what ease a commercial community, in time 


dock-yards, are pending in the House of Commons, as may be 
seen in the summary printed above. At the same time we 
gave notice of his intention to call attention to the seizure of | ™USt Protest against the Halifax Telegraph attributing to Mr. 


Bright, the London Daily News, and the universal American 
press—he may have misrepresented the Foreign Enlistment 
Act which, as we have stated twenty times, does not forbid 
the “ furnishing” (supplying) ships of war to belligerents. But 
the novelty of the hour, coming upon the general opinion that 
Ear! Russell has been rather too liberal in his late conces- 
sions, is a new phase of the apparently incomprehensible obli- 
gations of neutrality. Mr. Adams, the U. 8. Minister in Lon- 
don, has been found out—the term has a disrespectful twang, 
has been found 
out in an endeavour to twist the code after a strange fashion 
to his own patriotic and political ends. The story is narrated 
above. It is very simple. An American speculator in Eng- 
the | land sold to a Mexican General a cargo of contraband of war, 
to be delivered by a British vessel at Metamoras. There was 
trouble about effecting insurance, so many of our ships having 
been seized by U.S. cruisers in Western waters, on suspicion 
that their cargoes might really be intended for the Confede- 


inasmuch as the arms and ammunition were by no means 
intended for the Confederates, but Sond fide for the 
laudable purpose of aiding Mexico in her conflict with France. 
Intent only on beating down the premium of insurance, the 
agent in an evil hour exhibited this precious document to the 


asked what possible right he could have, as a foreign Minister 
in England, to formalize a preference of one British vessel 








over any other British vessel bound from England w a neu- 
tral port. We are not disposed to answer the question, neither 
siding with our own tempestuous Times which flames wrath. 
fully upon the subject, nor yet quite agreeing with th. 
N. Y. Tribune which characteristically describes the affair 
as “a shrewd device and quite worthy of the proverbial Yan- 
kee enterprise.” It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; but 
the gist of it has not yet been touched. What will France 
have to say to it? Will she not make complaint at Washing. 
ton, that a U. S. representative abroad is plotting with her 
enemies? We are sorry for Mr. Adams. He has failed to 
observe Talleyrand’s golden rule; he has shown too much 
zeal. In another article, written, we need scarcely say, before 
this news came to hand, we have complimented him on his 
discretion. But he has now clearly committed a blunder as 
regards France, altogether apart from the complication that 
may hereby be added to the many points at issue with Eng- 
land. oa 

Another veteran campaigner in the Peninsula and at Wa- 
terloo has drooped away. Field Marshal Lord Seaton, deco- 
rated with many insignia, Colonel of the 2nd Life Guards, 
and Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade, died on the 17th ult., 
aged 87. We have no room to-day to speak of his long career 
and brilliant services; but many a reader, who knew him in 
Canada as Sir John Colborne, will pay a passing tribute to his 
memory in connection with troubled times. 

The Great Eastern, having undergone all requisite repair, 
has been safely floated again in the Mersey, and will imme- 
diately resume her place in the trade with this port.—The 
Sheffield trade with New York having been seriously abridged 
by the war and the tariff, another “ Yankee speculator” has 
been employing certain lawless scoundrels of that city in the 
manufacture of “ green-backs” for this market. The system and 
the agents have been discovered; but the extent to which the 
forged notes are current remains matter for unpleasant con- 
jecture. 

A multitude of ramours from Poland, together with a mass 
of correspondence, resolves itself into this—the insurgents 
contemptuously refuse the terms proffered them by the Czar. 
They prefer the chances of prolonged warfare with a merciless 
foe, to his amnesty and promised amendment of their political 
condition. Meanwhile the scene of conflict widens ; but the 
result of the engagements that occur from time to time is but 
little known in Western Europe. Diplomatic efforts to bring 
about a compromise are continued; but without any present 
prospects of success. The particulars are very voluminous, 
and often prosy. When you have read them, the best thing 
you can do is to sponge them off your mind. The quarrel, 
like the terrific one on this continent, has passed beyond the 
influence of speech and pen. Actual interference not being 
contemplated, it must be fought out. Russia is too proud to 
succumb; Poland too desperate. 








The record, it must be owned, is a dismal one. There is 
slaughter and confusion in this Western hemisphere ; the same 
in the plains of central Europe; the same in the far East. The 
bloody and long-protracted struggle continues in China, be- 
tween the recognized Government and the Taeping “ rebels ;” 
and the latest accounts are unfavourable to the former. We 
care not to cumber our limited space with particulars; but it 
should be mentioned that General Holland, the successor of 
General Ward, in command of an Imperial force with a hand- 
ful of European and American volunteers, was twice defeated 
in February with heavy loss, owing mainly to his own rash- 
ness and presumption.—From Japan also the accounts are 
unacceptable. The old jealousy against foreigners has broken 
out afresh; and the lately-built British official residence at 
Jeddo has been burned down. Rear-Admiral Kuper, in the 
Buryalas, 35, had gone up thither from Shanghai. A man-of- 
war is sometimes an excellent diplomatist. 


The Civil War. 

The plot evidently thickens. Blood must flow again freely, 
and that soon ; for if there be no signs of new levies for the 
U. 8. army, it is plain that operations on a large scale are 
either commenced or imminent on the part of those in the 
field. 

Passing by the usual reports of skirmishes, set forth inva- 
riably as Union victories, we have still to report unquestionable 
advantages gained by the Federals.—General Banks has car- 
ried his forces from New Orleans through the Teche country 
to Opelousas, ir not to Alexandria on the Red River, making 
many prisoners and breaking down all opposition.—Several 
more U. §S. gun-boats and transports have run the 
gauntlet at Vicksburg with little loss, though their 
object is not precisely known.—General Hooker has 
crossed the Rappahannock with several corps d'armée, at four 
different points, an advantage so far that he has been almost 
unopposed.— Another attack on Charleston is said to have 
been organized.—In every quarter there are signs of activity, 
although regiments composed of men, whose time has ex- 
pired, have begun to return from service. 

In accordance with the late Presidential Proclamation, 
Thursday was observed as a General Fast-Day. The churches 
here were thronged with listeners—in many notorious instan- 
ces, to political and inflammatory discourses. Subsequently, 
the town wore the aspect of a universal fete. Furthermore, 
we have only to point out two peculiarities of diction, one in 
the Presidential document above-named, the other in Gover- 
nor Seymour's official recommendation thereof.—Mr. Lincoln, 
making due allowance for the different tone men assume when 
addressing Divine Providence, flew in the face of all 
the American orators of the last half century, all the mem- 
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pers of his own Cabinet, all the press, probably of himself. 
He said: “ We have grown in mumbers, wealth, and power as no 
other nation has ever grown,” which we have heard before. 
But he added, what is quite new from any such source: “ We 
have vainly imagine?4in the deceitfulness of our hearts, that 
‘ll these blessings B yrere produced by some superior wisdom 
and virtue of ¢““own.”—Governor Seymour, of this State, 


are furthermore advised to revert to the subject, inasmuch as 
the Louisville Journal \ately, in one of its thousand and one 
tirades against Great Britain, wound up its comical twisting 
of this simple matter into a grievance, by asking: “ Who be- 
fore ever heard of an Ambassador repeating to his Govern- 
ment in an official form the gossip of private individuals, &c.?” 





of the Hon. John Young, who was returning from England 
with his wife and seven children. They were all saved. 


The theatre-going public has, this week, enjoyed its choice of 


The question is rather curiously answered by the Intelligencer, | various kinds of theatrical trash. No play of especial merit has 


ventured upo” @ bit of indecent sarcasm which must have |in its extracts from Mr. Adams's correspondence with Mr. | been anywhere presented, except at Wallack’s, and the perform- 
been offensiteby designed. A quiz suits a popular assembly ; | Seward, as laid before Congress, which are cited in order to | *nces there have not been of a sufficiently novel character to jus- 
it does not, ‘ccord with an invocation to Heaven. He began | show that what Lord Lyons has done in these United States et —- oven - c , 

thus: ‘fimbly acknowledging the manifold offences of our | Mr. Adams has done on the scene of his labours, and that the je newest, and therefore the most agreesble piece of trash is 


rulers and people!” 
Our Northern and Eastern Neighbours. 

Engrossed by the war and the many off-shoots that spring 
from it, we have lacked opportunity of late to commune with 
our Colonial friends; and even now, so pressing are the exi- 
gencies around us, we can register but a few passing events. 
And it is immaterial in what order they are taken. Let us 
commence then at the remotest locality, whence perhaps the 
most useful lesson may be drawn. Nova Scotia, eight years 
ago, approached nearly to the principle of universal suffrage 
in the award of elective privileges, but has become convinced 
—under the tuition of Mr. Howe and the Provincial Ministry 
—that her experiment has proved a failure. Her 
Legislature therefore has lately resolved, after long debates 
and very close divisions, that the property qualification shall 
be so far raised as to reduce, perhaps by one third, the num- 
ber of the voting constituency. Possibly, if our brethren im- 
mediately about us spared time from their eternal abuse of 
England, to cast one of their rapid glances upon Nova Scotian 
affairs, they would jump to the conclusion that an anti-demo- 
cratic reaction had fairly set in, and that this was one of the 
first fruits that Britons hoped to gather from the condition of 
things in these States. But they would be greviously wrong. 
The change, desirable as it may be in itself, was regarded as 
suspicious by many Nova Scotians. They deemed it a mere 
effort to subserve ministerial purposes at the next General Elec- 
tion; and in the end the Legislature decided that the act 
should not go into effect, until after that probation of the pub- 
lic mind. Some declare that this is tantamount to throwing 
the Bill overboard. At least the country will have occasion to 
speak its mind plainly at the hustings. 

New Brunswick has been occupied with a practical, not a 
theoretical subject, and, in place of discussing all the multi- 
form pros and cons of this or that qualification for elective 
franchise, has been giving her legislative mind to the pressing 
question of intercourse with her sister Colonies. In other 
words, the Inter-Colonial Railway Bill has been the great sub- 
fect of the session just closed ; and we are glad to say that a 

Bill, which adopted the proposals of the home government, 
was finally passed and received the assent of the Governor. 
Will the sister Provinces profit by the example? 
In Canada, to say nothing of matters purely sectional, we 
have to notice that the financial Budget was laid before the 
House of Assembly on Tuesday last, and that it is not quite so 
fi ble as Mr. Gladstone’s in the mother country. Rather 
the reverse; there is a deficiency of $1,786,582, which with an 
income of $13,885,898 is rather a heavy balance in the wrong 
direction. There is consequently a talk of a million and a 
half of debentures. This however is of local interest. What 
concerns, or may concern, the great North Western American 
States is the proposed re-imposition of the canal tolls, that 
were liberally abrogated in the Spring of 1860. It is true that 
they are to be modified, and reduced, if we understand rightly, 
below the old rates. Still, it strikes us that this isa curious 
reply to the approaches made lately from Illinois to the Cana- 
dian government. The North-West desires increased facili- 
ties in transmitting its enormous cereal productions to the 
foreign market. Canada responds by re-imposing a tax upon 
their transit. It may be that the design is to enlarge or to main- 
tain in order these feeders of navigation; we hope the effect 
may not be to turn away the trade that is proffered. 








The Arraignment of Lord Lyons. 

The silly clamour soon died out, that was raised against the 
Queen’s representative at Washington, because a Parliamen- 
tary Blue Book disclosed how his Lordship had opened his 
ear to uninvited communications made to him by certain New 
York politicians, and had duly reported these to his Govern- 
ment at home. Tried by the excessively severe test of lapsed 
time and swiftly-changing events, it was candidly admitied, 
by those who could for a moment shake off their passion and 
their prejudices, that the famous letter of the 17th of Novem- 
ber Jast was no less conspicuous for its forbearance than for 
its delicacy. In an editorial of the 4th ult., we endeavoured 
to put the affair in its true light; and have since, as already 
hinted, had reason to believe that it was so viewed by the re- 
flecting portion of the American public. But that able and 
temperate journal, the National Intelligencer, in its issue of 
Wednesday week, dispels any such delusion. The outcry 
against intermeddling addressed itself too easily to the vulgar 
mind, to be entirely thrown aside by men who, whether moved 
by party or by patriotic impulses, were concocting popular 
appeals ; and thus it is—our contemporary points out—that Dr. 
Francis Lieber, distinguished as a lecturer and a writer upon 
political economy and international law, condescends as the 
mouth-piece of the N. Y. Loyal Leaguers to renew this 
ridiculous outcry, and to ask, in the tone of outraged virtue, 
what action the U. 8. Government has decided to take “re- 
garding the recent and surprising breach” of his diplomatic 


“ . ” 
conduct of either Miniater has been wise and lawful and with- a play called “ Luck ; or The Gentleman of Nature,’ produced at 
out cause of offence. This is the obvious inference; though 
the motive assigned is to vindicate the President for his inat- 
tention to the Loyal Leaguers’ behest. 
And now, what is shown—without any apparent care | closing with a tableau, and it embodies a romantic story of the 
whether the publication of Mr. Adams's strictures on the | American Revolution of 1776. This story violates probability in 
instability of the Palmerston Cabinet might or might not nearly all its most important incidents ; but it is, nevertheless, in- 
be deemed “a clear mark of unfriendliness to our country,” teresting, and, in its forced development, it is made Productive of 
to borrow the Louisville Journal's phrase applied mutatis mu- good stage effect. To achieve this result is the chief aim of the 
tandis to our unexpected Blue Book revelations ? 
that Mr. Adams watched with close scrutiny, and duly re- 
ported to Mr. Seward, the relative strength of the British Go- 
vernment and the Opposition ; that he canvassed the chances of 
ageneral Election ; that he had no scruple in stating at one time 
that “the Ministry are notoriously feeble in Parliament ;” at | sympathetic admirers. The merit of the play is that it illustrates 
another that “ Lord Derby and his friends do not feel strong the elevating influence of love upon a manly nature, which requires 
enough to take the initiative ;” in short, it is shown that Mr. |# controulling purpose for its safeguard. Its story shows how a 
Adams had his eyes always open, and picked up all the in- wandering vagabond was reclaimed from the wastefulness of a 
formation that he thought might be useful at Washington. loose life, by love of an unprotected child, whom he adopted 


the Winter Garden, where Mr. John 8. Clarke has nightly amused 
the multitude by a grotesque personation of Yankee character. 
The play of “ Luck ” is an adaptation—of what does not appear— 
by Mr. Thomas De Walden. It is comprised in three acts, each 


modern dramatist, whose scope is limited by the capacity of 
the company for which he writes, and who commonly adheres to 
Nature only by accident, ifat all. It would be a waste ©* time to 
make an elaborate analysis of the plot of this drama, o: \o subject 
it in detail to critical examination. Its quality is that of cheap 
mediocrity ; and mediocrity, whether elegant or cheap, always finds 


It is shown 


deemed more general than precise. It happens however that, 
on the 17th of October last, just one month before the date of 
Lord Lyons’ epistolary “ Confessions,” Mr. Adams put on re- 
cord a proof of the thorough manner in which he made him- 
self at home among foreign politicians. Writing to the U. 8. 
Secretary of State, for the future benefit of Congress and the 


. we : and reared to womanhood, and who thereupon inspired 
Were this oll, the parallel inetituted might perhaps be him with affection which was other than paternal. But 
the girl loved another; and it was not until after the poor 
shoemaker had made a vigorous effort to sacrifice him- 
self, and to secure her happiness, that her heart was opened to the 
merits of Peter Wazem, the Gentleman of Nature. 
she finally married—thus rewarding virtue, and satisfying the re- 


Him, however, 


to London. 


my respect and rega 


The French in Mexico. 
Weighing once more the various and contradictory state- pee eg rhe cee hema _ oe pom ae Se 
ments that reach us from divers quarters, we are led to the akan ee ey a Wien i 
conclusion that our some-time allies have not been defeated 
before Puebla, with overwhelming loss ; but that on the con- 
trary they have occupied, after a heavy bombardment and 
much obstinate fighting, a considerable portion of the city. | known fact that in London the ‘‘star” system is not recognized at 
The French loss indeed in this affair is set down at 600 killed | all; and it is equally well known that Mrs. Bowers sustained, 
and wounded ; but we persevere in our belief notwithstand- | With credit, the leading business at the Lyceum, and at Drury 
ing, and notwithstanding Mr. Adams’s breach of neutrality in Lane, during nearly the entire period of an engagement of five 
London. Our belief is that the capital of Mexico will ere long | "™47e4 nights. 
be in possession of General Forey. teres announcement, however—to those who appreciate good 
Since the above was in type, a San Francisco story has ap- ie that of Mr. Bandmann’s reappearance. He will ot 0 at 
peared in print, to the effect that on the 7th ult. the Mexicans 
drove the French out of Puebla at the point of the bayonet and 
with great slaughter ! 


Oredat Judeus ! 


Loss of the Steamer “ Anglo-Saxon.” 


quirements of poetic justice. This tale, considered apart from 


rest of mankind, he alludes to a promise he had made “ to | various improbable and melo-dramatic elements, which attend its 
visit Mr. W. E. Forster at his place in Yorkshire,” and to q| development in the we, is eal — and pathetic. 
A tai ; ; i) hi It is true that, in real life, blooming girls of eighteen—at which 
ae gas9 pra yey Y ny meer age love is ‘ oftener in the eye than in the heart”—do not com- 
- “eect y monly choose to marry awkward cobblers, of a ridiculous personal 
opportunity of free-conversation with that gentleman, whose appearance : nevertheless such a marriage might happen. In the 
capacity, judgment, and tact in the treatment of American 
questions in Parliament have heretofore won for him much of 
Without doubt they have, for Mr. Pp 
Forster has advocated in Parliament the exact view of Mr. 


present instance, such an arrangement of circumstances has ena- 
bled the dramatist to summon that pathos, which resides in the 
painful experiences of a noble nature cloaked and h d bya 





coarse exterior. How deep and tender that pathos is, all readers 


Adams, and would have upset the Whig Cabinet on a late me- | know, who remember the story of Dobbin, in “ Vanity Fair,”’ or 
morable occasion, had not the unanswerable logic of facts | that of Tom Pinch, in “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” The self-sacrificing 
adduced by the Solicitor-General brought about the dis- devotion of Mr. Peter Waxem is far less touching, because exhi- 
comfiture, quoad hoc, of the honourable {member for bited with far less art; but that devotion is genuine, and Mr. 
Bradford and his admiring friend the United States Clarke—though his best points are always the comic ones—inter- 
Minister. We forbear imitation of the newspaper style that prets it with genuine earnestness. His acting, indeed, is not re- 
. . : markable; but it is sufficient to save the piece and to please the 
prevails here, and abstain therefore from coining out of this spectators. It would not appear, though, that Mr. Clarke is well 
confession an obvious plot between the intimate associates, to 
embarrass our Foreign Office or oust our Ministry. This or the 
like, under temptation not half so strong, is done daily by our 
brethren around us. But it is by this perpetual suggestion of|In the part of Toodles he has no equal on our stage; and 
improper motives, this unceasing tendency to exaggerate and|bis new version of the piece—which omits the grave- 
inflame, that journalism has sunk into its actual disrepute. yard business, and does not savour of the sarcophagus— 
We have no reason to doubt that Mr. Adams is as high- allows him full scope for the elaboration of the comic side of 
minded and honest a representative as Lord Lyons, and as de- drunkenness. The Winter Garden, therefore, is now the abode of 
sirous of adhering to the obligations and requirements of his mirth, and Mr. Stuart—whose managerial skill has, for some time 
office. If we could add our belief that the Louisville Journal 
is as calm and well-reasoned as the Washington Intelligencer, 
it would afford us infinite pleasure. Unfortunately, all proof| Writing in haste, last week, I inadvertently substituted the name 
tends the other way; and we must therefore conclude by of M’lle. Anna Hamburg for that of M’lle. Aline Delange, as an- 
thankiag the latter for the instruction which we often derive nounced to take a Benefit at the French theatre. The latter lady 
from its columns, and by smiling at the impotent malice did have a Benefit, on the evening of Thursday last, and, desery- 
which, in regard to all English affairs, is so systematically be- | “!¥: * 8204 one. 
trayed by the former. 





fitted by nature for the truthful rendering of parts which mingle 
laughter and tears. His proper domain is that of broad farce, and 
his most striking success is achieved in caricaturing character 

















past, been wasted in vain efforts to gild worthless plays and atro- 
ciously bad acting—is to be congratulated on having found an 
actor worthy of his management. 


Home entertainments suggest so little comment that I am in- 
clined, at this point, to desist. First, however, let me record a 
pleasant item of news. Mrs. D. P. Bowers, an estimable actress, 


in Philadelphia, playing Geraldine D'Arcy, in Falconer’s play of 
“Woman.” The Press, of that city, thereupon remarks, with 
characteristic littleness, that, in London, Mrs. Bowers “ has been 
not unsuccessful as a stock rather than a star actress.”’ It is a well 


Several new pieces are announced for next week. The most in- 


Brooklyn, having just returned from a professional expe- 
dition to Baltimore. ‘‘We hail with unaffected gratification,’ 
says one of the papers of the latter city, “the advent upon the 
American stage of an artist so well calculated to adorn with his 
genius its purest triumphs, and to encourage with bis marked suc- 
cess its increasing appreciation of the dignity of Art.” 


With sincerest sympathy for the dead who perished and for 
the survivors who mourn them, we beg to add our regrets to 
those of our contemporaries on this most dismal occurrence. 
It was the old story of fog and miscalculated distance ; but it 








MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 











duty on the part of the British Minister at Washington. We 


is some alleviation, to read that the wreck was marked by no 


scenes of confusion and insubordination. Good discipline must | glad to hear, is in excellent order. Cricket is also growing in 
have been preserved, or so many lives could not have been | favour with young America; the New York Club began its 


It should be noted also, in reference to the Anglo-Canadian 
line, which has been singularly unfortunate, that Cape Race lies —— day was duly celebrated at the leading cities of Bri- 
equally in the course of a ship bound to this port, as of one that tish North Am 
is bound to the St. Lawrence.—We may furthermore congra- | of the small ones 
tulate the city of Montreal, that it has not to lament the death | on the 15th of March, by Dr. Luther, at the Bilk Observatory. 


The St. George’s Cricket Club, of this city, takes the field 
on Monday next, at its ground at Hoboken, which, we are 


season, with much spirit, on Tuesday last.————Snow fell 
at Quebec, on Saturday last.— French floricul- 
turists are said to have produced a blue rose-——————4t. 


erica. The war induced our brethren here to 
abandon the usual 





7 A new planet—the 78th 
ieee ie and Jupiter—was discovered 
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It has been named Diana.————The Roma of Naples states 
that the ex-King of the Two Sicilies has sold all his jewels to 
a Florentine house, for about $80,000. The Queen’s birth- 
day will be kept on the 6th of June next, though there will be 
no Drawing-Room reception, and no parade of the Guards. 
A new theatre is to be erected in Holborn, on the eli- 
gible site opposite Chancery Lane. The building is designed 
to include a refreshment-room, on a very extensive scale. 
Both it and the theatre will be constructed of iron. The 
directors promise a series of “dramatic performances con- 
sonant with the elevation and refinement of British taste,” 
whatever they may be—————-Punch’asks, as a “ question 
for any Scientific Society, Can a Lobster rise above its sauce ?” 
—————We notice that the eldest son of the poet 
Longfellow has enlisted in the U. 8. military service.— . 
We are pleased to observe that the publication of Vanity Fair 
has been resumed. Its first number, however, of the new is- 
sue, is vam | blotched with the current disease of Anglo- 
»hobia——_——The London Times compliments Sir Edmund 
W. Head, by copying, from Fraser's Magazine, his free trans- 
lation of the last Elegy of Propertius. It is well done; but 
has little interest for general readers. The National 
Academy of Science, incorporated by the last Congress, was 
recently organized in this city. Among the fifty corporators 
are Professors Agassiz, Stephen, Alexander, A. D. Bache, 
Peirce, Vauman Rogers, B. Silliman, Jr., and Henry. 
A French daily paper, called L’ Ji ional, is now published 
in London, under the care of several French gentlemen there 
resident. The Boston Post notices, as an indication of 
the moral altitude of the pulpit, that an Association of y~ 4 

tional Ministers lately went to the office of General Butler, 
in Lowell, Mass., and “ tendered to him their high appreciation 
of his public services, and their thanks for the en and de- 
votion tothe right which he had shown, and pled to him a 
continuance of their wishes and prayers.”— “ There 
are men who can die patiently,” said St. Augustine, “but 
they are nobler yet who can live with patience.”—————-A 
laughable instance of the “ hifalutin” of philanthropy is seen, 
in the call of a Mrs. Stanton, addressed to “loyal women,” 
inviting these latter to assemble, “to kindle and sustain the 




















fires of a high enthusiasm,” and “to unseal the last will and 935 





testament of the Fathers.”-——. As examples of absurd 
im: Charles Lamb mentions an elephant in a coach-office, 
coming to have his trunk booked, and a mermaid over a fish- 
kettle, cooking her own tail——————The last surviving sis- 
ter of the famous Irish novelist, Gerald Griffin, died recently 
in this city -—-——New letters by Ninon de L’Enclos have 
lately been found, and are to be published in Paris ————— 
“The British Indian Association, of Calcutta,” has held a 
meeting for the pur, of adopting an address to Sir Charles 
Wood, expressive of the respect and gratitude of the native 
community for his wise and beneficent administration of In- 
dian affairs. Sir Charles obtains so little credit at home, 
that we are glad to find him in good odour 
among the people whose welfare he affects —— 
We to learn that the Laer anne a Ameri- 
can—the newspaper representative section of the coun- 
try in England—has been discontinued.— ~- —Verdi is 
writing an opera on the horrible subject of “ Salammb6”—to 
be eal for representation two years hence, in Paris. 
A Sunday paper, published in Donen, thus profanely alludes 
to the fact that General McClellan has recently entered the 
Church: “ One of our once famous Generals has lately joined 
the church in New York. - the Pee look out for great ex- 
hibitions of strategy.” he first copper cent a) 
in thiscountry in 1793. “We invented lace ruffles,” 
said a boastful Frenchman. “ Yes; but we added shirts to 
them,” said an Englishman.—— “They say that wine 
gives st i an old toper; “ yet I, who have drank 
three bottles of it, cannot keep on my legs." ———————An en- 
tertainment called “Facts and Fancies” (the name probably 
borrowed from our columns,) is being given in London, wy the 
well known comedian, — So pag rer me man- 
cial condition of Prussia is repo to highly prosperous. 
A number of new letters, by Luther, lately discov- 
ered in the archives of the Ernestine branch of the House of 
Saxony, will be army opens shortly, and will, doubtless, form an 
interesting addition to ecclesiastical literature. Most of the 
letters relate to religious themes.—————In the charming 
vale of Evesham, one of the most beautiful and luxuriant parts 
of Worcestershire, the Duc d’Aumale, who is the possessor of 
some extensive estates there, has erected a very comfortable 
hunting-box at Wood Norton, near Chadbury, A 
” New Theatre Company” has been a in London, un- 
der direction of Mr. Boucicault. This Company owns the 
Westminster Theatre, as well as the proposed structure in the 
Haymarket. It also owns an acre of land on the corner of 
Westminster Bridge, facing the new Houses of Parliament.—— 
The daily Age—a paper lately started at Philadelphia, in the 
interest of & poe any tee enlarged its = — Sm on 
every sign of grow rosperity—-_—-——A pI being 
acted, jun weer at the Victoria Theatre, London, called “The 
Engineer's Perseverance,” in which, we are told, the early ca- 
reer of George Stephenson finds suitable and effective illustra- 
tion. It was Stephenson who said that “ the heat we get from 
coal is due to the bottled-up sunbeams of centuries ago.” This 
remark, spoken by (Geordie Hvanson in the play, is much ap- 
lauded. A subscription has been opened to raise money 
‘or the erection of a monument to the Scottish novelist, John 
Galt. Mr. Galt lived and died in Greenock, and it is proposed 
to erect the monument in Greenock cemetery —————Th 
Courrier of Lyons states that, in one of the private lunatic 
asylums in the neighbourhood of that city, there are not less 
than aay gees confined, labouring under mental aberra- 
tion cau by Spiritualism. Ap tion was re- 
cently made to the Legislature of Massachusetts, to exclude 
































coloured persons from that State! The petition was not 
granted.————-Lord Stamford, having retired from the 
management of the Quorn hounds, is succeeded by Mr. 
Clowes. The Confederate House of per mee has 
adopted the following device for the seal of the Confederate 
States: An equestrian portrait of Washington, surrounded by 
a wreath com of the chief agricultural productions of 
the South. Motto—Deo Duce Vinceremus. Mr. J. 

Halliwell, who has been making researches into the history of 
Anne Hathaway, contributes to the Atheneum a copy of a 
curious contract, in the year 1610, between ne’s 
father and a gentleman of London. A new medal has 
been issued from the U.S. Mint. It is called the “Lincoln 
Indian Medal,” and is designed to commemorate ihe recent 
visit of the Indians to the dent. 
tors, constructed in the shape of eight-wheeled 














transportation of perishable Some of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia are imitating those of New York, in 
—— Ps fou closing movement.” A correa- 
pon ny n Times, a mystery, 

signs himself, “I. See.” Ne Posiaeize nd Opental 
Company are building eight splendid new steamers for ser- 











O. | was created a 


t-cars, | tary, but declined the office. He was member of 
are now used on one of the more southern railroads, for the | for N 





vice in India and in the Mediterranean. Louis Na- 
poleon has conferred the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour on the Prince of Wales. 

————_ ->—_- - 


PusLic WorKs AND BurLprnes.—The Estimates to be voted 
for public works and buildings have been issued. As usual, 
the expenditure for furniture and repairs of furniture appears 
high ; no less than 6,464/. is ch: as so expended at the 
South K Museum in the last , for which the ac- 
counts are made up. The repairs and furniture of the British 
Embassy house at Pera, which cost 1,500/. in each of the last 
two years, are to cost 3,234/. this year. Among the items for 
works at home is one of 6,000/. for lions “ to be” executed and 
placed on the pedestals of the Nelson Column. A sum of 80/. 
is to be applied in constructing an electric telegraph from the 
Speaker’s house to his stables. For works within the Houses 
of Parliament four votes are to be taken. The first is a further 
vote of 1,300/. towards 9,000/. to be applied to wall-painting 
by Mr. J. R. Herbert in the Peers’ Robing-room, the subjects 
to be Scriptural illustrations of justice on earth, and its deve- 
lopment in law and judgment. The subject on which the 
artist is now occupied is, “‘ Moses bringing down the Tables of 
the Law to the Israelites.” Another vote is of 1,600/., to com- 
~~! the payment for two of the 12 white marble statues of 

ritish Sovereigns, to be placed in the Royal Gallery, and to 
make part payment for two more, when the small models of 
them, about to be begun, shall have been approved. There 
are further votes, amounting to 600/., for payments to Mr. C. 
W. Cope and Mr. E. M. Ward, for wall-paintings for the Peer’s 
and the Commons’ corridors; the subjects are illustrative of 
that great contest which commenced with the meeting of the 
Long Parliament and terminated in 1689. 

The vote for Kew Gardens is very nearly the same amount 
as last year. Sir W. J. Hooker reports that the number of 
visitors in 1862 was 550,132, the largest number in any year, 
and 70,062 more than in 1861—an increase mainly due to the 
influx of foreigners for the International Exhibition. The 
largest attendance on any one day was on Sunday, the 24th of 
August, when 18,120 persons were in the gardens, but proper 
arrangements havin mad: there was no crowding. 267,- 
persons attended on Sundays, and 282,197 on week days. 





A Propasie Rewative or “ Mosy Dick.”—Capt. Charles 
Nichols, of ship Sea Gull, of this port, reports that on the 26th 
of last August, in lat. 26 56 South, lon. 176 20 West, he en- 
countered a sperm whale which he imagined would yield 
about 40 barrels of oil. The boatsteerer of the first mate’s 
boat struck him with an iron, when the whale turned and at- 
tacked the boat with his mouth, broke it up, precipitating the 
six men which it contained into the water. The second t 
harpooned him and shared the same fate; and the third boat 
shared the fate of its rs. Eighteen men were thus 
precipitated into the water, and a fourth boat lowered for their 
rescue and picked them up. The fourth boat launched its 

n, and was in turn attacked by the whale, and, although 
not destroyed entirely, was very much injured. 

The Sea Gull was run down close to the boat disasters, but 
the whale directed his entire attention to the boats—never re- 
cognizing the presence of the ship. Two boats were then got 
out for the rescue of the men, who were safely picked up. 
Chase was then given to the whale, who, during this encoun- 
ter, had never sunk. Night fell in before they could overtake 
him, and the pursuit was given up, although he was conside- 
red to be in a dying state from the wounds. He had in his 
body seven irons, and attached seven hundred fathoms of line. 
Capt. Nichols reports that during an experienze of twenty-six 

ears he has never seen so dangerous a whale. Considering 
ts small size, the fight it showed was most unusual.—New 
Bedford Standard, April 27. 

How Guosts Srr ror Paorocraras.—It may interest 
pcr big suey to know bea amateur made ghost photo- 
graphs, some years ago, by placing one figure inside a plate- 
_ wintow onl a second outside, in such a position that a 

t image of the second figure was reflected into the catnera 
from the om. American “spirit photographs” are probably 
made in this way—on purpose, or, perhaps, by some faint pos- 
a 4 accidentally. ‘ , - 

ghost photographs commonly sold, some years x 
were made by another dodge. The ghost sat for a short time 
and went away, leaving a fainter image than other objects 
which sat for a longer time.—Correspondent London Times, 





Viscount Powerscourt’s Estates.—Extensive improve- 
ments are being made on the picturesque property of this 
young nobleman jn the county of Wicklow. Accom 

y the Hon. Lewis Wingfield and the contractor, his lordshi 
has visited the new fishponds in the deer park. He has 
carefully conveyed from the Lake of Geneva a quantity of a 
peculiar trout, both alive and in ova, which when full grown, 
attain a weight of some 20lb., and with which the new lakes 
are to be stocked, For the further stocking of the park, which 
already contains a ~ number and variety of deer, some fine 
stags the Black Forest, in Germany, are on their way to 
Powerscourt.— Morning Post. 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Sanpbys, Late Lonp Marcus Hi.t.—We have to re- 
—— death of the Right Hon. Arthur Cecil Hill, Lord 
ys, better known to many of our readers as Lord Marcus 
Hill. The deceased peer was the third son of Arthur, second 
Marquis of Downshire, and succeeded to the barony of San 
on the death of his brother, General Lord Sandys, in 1861. 
He was born in 1798, so that he had only attained his 65th 
year. The late married in 1837, Louisa, youngest 
ter of Mr. Joseph Blake, by whom he leaves a large 
family. Lord Sandys prior to his elevation to the House of 
Lords, was a member of the House of Commons, and a very 
zealous and active supporter of the Liberal party, being some 
ears — — active Ney to pg body. = 
en 0 = Tey at the University of Edinburgh, 
.C.L. of Oxford in 1834. In 1816 he was made 
an attaché to the British Legation, and acted as 
précis writer in the Foreign-office. Subsequently he was at- 
oe hd 3 British oo Yom and 
; 1824 he was Under Secretary Legation 
at Florence, and served several diplomatic appointments 
me La fl my - was sent to St. Ne argh and was ap- 
po to the Embassy at Constantinople as secre- 
7 Pees 
resented Eve- 





Newry from 1832 to 1835, and latterly 


sham. He was an active supporter of his political party, but 
cannot be considered any joss in » political polite of view. 
The late lord was Cont of the ’s Household from 


June to September, 1841, and from July, 1846, to July, 1847, 
and Treasurer’ of the Hoyal Hopschold trom’ thy ints 


Sandys he has taken but a minor position in politics. The 
lord’s eldest daughter is carried to Bir Edward Filmer, uP 


Sm Gzorce Cornewa. Lewrs, Bart.—Late an- 
nounce the death of this well-known member of Lord Palmer. 
ston’s Cabinet. He died on the 13th ult. at his country seat 
in Herefordshire, from congestion of the lumgs, which ‘arose 
Bena a ceent during the ~ 4 — ae 
ea George was in his -eighth yean been 
born in the early part of 1806. Educated at 40: 
where he took the highest place in classics and the,second in 
mathematics, he was called to the bar at the Midat Temple, 
at the age of twenty-five. Subsequently he was em ed on 
several commissions of inquiry—in Ireland, in Malta, and on 
the Poor Law.—It was not until 1847 that he entered Paria. 
ment, soon after which he was called to fill a variety of offices, 
as Secretary of the Board of Control, Under Seen Oe the 
Home Department, and Secretary of the Treasury. last 
of these positions he reached in 1850, when Lord John Russell 
was Premier. Five years subsequently he was made Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, which office he held until the break-down 
of the first Palmerston Leen In the Peg og 4. Sir 
_was appointed Home Secretary; but 1861 he was 
onion to the War Department, after the retirement of 
Lord Herbert, holding the post of Secretary of State at the 
time of his death—As an author the deceased won high fame, 
His researches into ancient history are ed as furnishi 
the most reliable judgment as to what is true and what is 
merely m in Roman story. Among his published works 
are the following: “The Romance ,” “The Use 
and Abuse of Political Terms,” “ Disturbances and the 
Irish Church Question,” “ The Government of Dependencies,” 
“The Influence of Authority on Matters of Opinion,” and on 
“ Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics.” For 
several years he was editor of the Zdinburgh Review. Recent 
letters to the London Jimes on the American question, under 
the signature of “ Historicus,” which have rarely been equalled 
for point and legal knowledge, were attributed to his pen. 
The London Times says of him: “ Sir Lewis has 
lived from his youth upwards a double life, one-half of which 
was devoted to literature, and the other to practical business, 
To anything like Mean | he never made any pretension. 
Calm and unimpassio: himself, he addressed himself al- 
most exclusively to the reason of his audience. His voice was 
le, his manner simple, yet courteous and conci yn 
his illustrations apt, his knowledge wide and accurate, and 
his manner of di ——— his subject plain and straightfor- 
ward. Heconcilieted confidence, he disarmed opposition, and 
spoke with a weight and authority which is seldom attained 
by more ambitious and rhetorical speakers. Such were his 
usual characteristics, but those who have listened to his hap- 
pier efforts, such as his admirable speech on the transfer of 
the government of India from the Company to the Crown, 
be ag deny - a species of a fe own, arising 
m clearness 0’ ent, simplicity anguage, and a 
a conviction that he was in the right, which he created 


Mr. T. Hodgson, for many years master of the Holderness 
Hounds, and one of the most celebrated sportsmen of Yorkshire. 


——— 


Appointments. 


Major Cowell, R. E., Governor to Prince Alfred, to be a Com; 
nion of the bathe, A. C. Gosling, to be a third coauteny in 
the diplomatic service. , 





Army. 


At the Volunteer review and sham-fight at Brighton, on 
Easter Monday, the Horse Artillery greatly distinguished them- 
selves by their military tenue and rapid evolutions. The re- 
Staff highly complimented them.——We regret to see 
the unpleasant controversy between Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams and the City Council of London, C. W., has been conti- 
nued. Sir Fen has certainly shown none of the forbear- 
ance and admirable temper, that he properly lauded in Major 
Bowles. 
War Orricr, April 14.—Gren Gds: Lt and t Wynne to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, b p, v Bt-Col Maitland, igs gh Tite; Ens 
and Lt Se ur to be Lt and Capt; J 8t Vincent Saumarez, to be 
Ens and Lt; 17th Ft: Capt Earle to be Maj, b p, vy O’Conor, who 
ret; Lt Mayne to be Capt; Ens Dent to be Lt; 8 RG Hobson, to 
be Ens; 35th : Maj-Gen Baynes to be Col, v Sir G Goldie, dec.— 
Brevet.—Bt Lt-Col E B Johnson, R A, and Lt-Col Radcliffe, 20th 
Ft, to be yy remy on death of Gen Sir G Goldie, Lt 
Gen Fane, to be Gen ; Maj-Gen Booth to be Lt-Gen ; Col Gallway, 
bee GAS od 7 bw par Lt-Col Nott to be Col; Maj Peel h p dep 
batt, to be Lt-Col; Capt Ord, 20th Ft, to be Maj: Dep Comm-Gen 
Power, C B, serving with the local rank of Comm-Gen in British 
North America, to be Comm-Gen, v Weir, placed on ret pay. 


Navp. 

Brutxp-Hanp.—On the arrival ot the mail steamer on Sa- 
turday last, from Nassau, N. P., our city journals announced 
as a rumour there prevalent, that Lord Clarence Paget, Se- 
cretary to the Admiraity, would probably succeed Sir Alexan- 
der Milne in command of the station; also, as a fact, that 
the latter worthy Admiral had hoisted his flag at Bermuda on 
board the Galatea, 26, the Nile having sailed for Havana. 

The former item appeared in our columns on the 14th of 
March. The latter on the 28th of the same month. 








Five French vessels of war are now | in this port, 
having come up from Vera Cruz, Fortress onroe, and the 
Southern coast. Among them is the frigate Guerriare, |flying 
the flag of Rear-Admiral ——On board the > 
frigate Achilles, 50, building at Chatham, 1,200 hands are con- 
stantly employed.——The ‘ ; 
to be commissioned by Capt. Sir Ww. Wiseman, as Commo- 
dore’s ship on the Australian , in the room of the Or- 

Comm. Phillimore joins the Curagoa as her com- 
mander.—The Jaseur, 5, to the West of Africa. 
——The Arethuaa, 51, the last of the %-gun ng frigates 

Pp. 


a 


in 189g | CORVerted at Chatham Dockyard from 3 sailing to 3 


for the steam reserve in the 


APPO! —Capts: Sotheby to Colossus, Hervey $0 le 
ander; Fo: to Valorous; Bythesea, V C, to Archer; K Hall, 
CB, to j, Goantetl So Rusa, senge “a 
Commr : Piers to be —Lieuts: G W Allen, Lobe 
pees , to ; Pulley and Monteith to Nile 








was 
date to February, 1852. Since his accession to the barony of 
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New Publications. 


Another new novel by Mrs. Gaskell has been reprinted here 

py the Harpers. It is neither so ambitious in purpose, nor so 
elaborate in method, as her recent story of “ Sylvia’s Lovers ;” 
put, within a narrower range, alike of plot and of illustration, 
xt is a story of equal interest, and of equal didactic power. Its 
title, A Dark Night's Work, is peculiarly appropriate, and its 
execution is in every respect artistic. It aims to illustrate the 
effect of a dark secret upon the characters and subsequent 
Jives of three persons who have committed a dark deed. Cast 
into the form of narration, and involving comparatively little 
dialogue, its current glides smoothly, gaining strength as it 
glides, till, flowing through a region of darkness and anguish, 
it loses itself at last in the broad ocean of peace. To disclose 
the secret of the dark night’s work would be to forestall the 
reader's pleasure. It should, however, be distinctly specified 
that, although dealing with crime and its consequences, this 
novel does not introduce sensational clap-trap, nor contain 
the least taint of sensational vulgarity. It is,on the contrary, 
a natural, forcible,and finely coloured picture—not, indeed, of 
the highest order, but excellent of its kind. The characters in- 
troduced are drawn with great precision, and the narrative of 
their experience displays, on the part of the writer, a happy fa- 
culty for minute observation of external forms of life, and very 
skilfal analysis of motive. She has subtly matched effect with 
cause, and has admirably preserved the contrast of sun and 
shadow—that atmosphere of tragedy which is created by hiding 
crime beneath the familiar face of every-day lite. Her talent 
for descriptive writing is exhibited in many passages, alike 
graphic and delicate. Nothing could excel—for precision, 
simple force, and natural colouring—the description of the 
dark night’s work, in chapter sixth. The feeling of the scene 
is intense, and it is intensely expressed; while all the acces- 
sories of scenery are managed with ingenious skill. A tone 
of refinement—very grateful after so much of the tawdry 
commonplace of Mrs. Henry Wood and Miss M. A. Braddon 
—pervades the entire story. Its style, too, is uncommonly 
jucid and musical. Like all Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, though, it 
jacks the relief of humour and the sprightliness of dramatic 
movement ; nor does it lift us into the realm of the imagina- 
tion. Its substance is common life, its pathos is that of true 
heroism which suffers in silence, its lesson is that duty is in- 
exorable, and that all human errors and misdeeds draw after 
them their appointed penalty. As a moralist Mrs. Gaskell is 
pretminent among the female writers of this generation. Her 
present work will tend to increase her reputation as a de- 
lineator of life. 


A new edition of The Vicar of Wakefield has been published 
by Messrs. Dick aad Fitzgerald, of this city. The volume is the 
fourth of a series called “The Hand and Pocket Library.” 
Aside from its extraordinary beauty of diction, Goldsmith’s 
famous story is chiefly remarkable as illustrating how much 
interest can be excited by a skilful use of the simplest inci- 
dents. Asa picture of pastoral life, 2s a satire on frivolity, 
and as a specimen of the purest English style, it will continue 
tomaintain an honoured rank in literature. We have had better 
novelists since Goldsmith, more profound thinkers, more exact 


on Vines and,Wines. 
—__>—__—_- 


Hine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
Second Notice. 


they themselves may not lack the needful appreciative in 


jot down what strike us as the merits and defects of this am 


of course, it contains no inconsiderable quantity of useful} from across the room, the effect of a water-colour, Per- 
knowledge, though this latter is mingled with much super- 
fluous incident and trivial gossip. Mr. Haraszthy has|shore, may be a thought too formal, recalling the old Acade- 
written in rather a loose, wordy, and rambling style | mic joke, “ Britannia certainly did rule those waves” ; but this 
—readily explicable when we know that he is “a na-|is all that the captious can object. Mr. Colman has made a 
tive of Hungary, although a naturalized American citizen.” | success; and furthermore, his “Gibraltar” stands alone sv 
The substantial value of the work is much enhanced by 
three Appendices, incorporating translations—made by Mr. 
Haraszthy—from various treatises of merit and authority,| And now, if you please, we will move on into the Third 


haps the line of breakers, rolling and gently beating on the 


far as regards the handling or manner. Look up and down 
the room ; you will perceive nothing at all similar. 


Section. And here, though we have mentioned Mr. Suydam 
already, and there is apt to be a gentle family likeness in his 
subjects as in his treatment of them, we must thank him for 
his grateful Landscape, no. 177, a bit of Long-Island sea-shore 
coast of course, with the most tranquil of imaginable water, 
and a light-house that must have been built that he might 


Mr. Church has been so prominently before the public, of late | Sketch it.—That’s a good though unpretending head of Mr. J. 
years, and at the same time so rarely seen upon the walls of| 0. A. Ward, by Mr. Loop; but Dr. 0. A. Brownson so scowls 
the Academy, that a new work by him is scanned with un-|down upon us from above, that we dare not delay paying our 
usual interest. This year, he exhibits no. 74, described as a| respects to htm. We allude to no. 181, by Mr. Healy, wherein 
Coast Scene, Mount Desert—made up of sea and sunlight and|the Doctor is seated in a chair of bizarre device, one arm of 
clouds and rocks, and altogether devoid of local characteris-| which he grasps with nervous clutch. The accessories too 
tics, inasmuch as strong tides and deep water and shapeless | have a weird look ; and as for the zig-zag frame wherein the 
headlands are not confined to the State of Maine. Hereto-| canvas is ensconced—it surely must have been carved by a 
fore, save in the notable instance of his Cotopaxi, Mr. Church | Workman labouring under chronic nightmare. For the like- 
has been accused, and not altogether without reason, of crush- | ness we cannot speak; but the head betokens power. The 
irg himself beneath his subject. He las, that is to say, often | flesh-tints, whether of face or hands, are leathery to a most 
sacrificed general effect to a multiplicity and elaboration of | disagreeable extent. Is this intended to convey a sly hit at 
detail, so that while a bit here and a bit there of his handicraft | the reverend gentleman's mutable principles? For stretching, 
was positively charming, he did not achieve the highest aim | and taking a different hue according to circumstances, we are 
of art. Now, conscious, possibly, of too strong a bias in the | told that there is “nothing like leather”! It is worth while 
direction we indicate, it seems to us as though he had in this | to contrast the hands here, with the feminine pair in no. 195, 
instance designedly grappled with poverty of material, in or- | the Archbishop of Baltimore, by the same artist. These Roman 
der to essay the more subtle capabilities of his pallet. To | Catholic hierarchs, by the way, are famous sitters, so far as 
what extent he has succeeded will perchance be an open ques-| regards costume. Lucky the painters who can get a crimson 
tion with spectators, depending quite as much on their own | C4pe, & Violet robe, and a lace stole or apron, in place of ordi- 
susceptibilities and sympathies, as on the more or less of| ary masculine disfigurement. Mr. Healy however will not 
fidelity to Nature shown upon the canvas. “Babie Bell” has| increase his reputation by the use that he has here made of 
an infinity of admirers ; Browning’s “ Paracelsus” is “ cayiare | them.—So also with Mr. White, who gives us in no, 182 rather 
to the multitude ;” but it were absurd to deny that the latter | crudely treated historical incident. In the interior of Fort 
evidences a loftier intellect. It were wise therefore for those, | Sumter, he shows us Major Anderson Raising the U. 8. Flag, in 
who perceive here no beauty whatever, to ponder whether | December 1860, when he took possession, after quietly cross- 


.| ing over from Fort Moultrie. We prefer Mr. White's sketches 


stinct.—Let us however, without making any personal points, | ‘0 his finished pictures; and without critically examining the 


_| technical merits of this one, which are not conspicuous, we 


bitious attempt on a subject very humbly entitled. And in|Temark of it that it lacks character. The Major is on his 
the first place, it is remarkable for what an English artist- knees offering up prayer, with a group of officers and men 
friend used to call the “luminous quality of light”. While | found him; but neither the religious nor the military ele- 
this pervades it, its local influence is modified in part by | ment is markedly stamped upon the canvas, and so the scene 
the dampened atmosphere whereon it falls. A white cold sun | therefore falls tamely upon the spectator. 

shines out from amid layers of clouds, the gradations of which| Mr. Punch scorchingly satirized the vapid dandies of our 
are rendered with infinite and unusual skill. The tumultu-|™€tropolis, when helappended to a wood-cut of a group of 
ous heaving and throbbing of the tide, with its suggestion of | ‘bem, lounging on the rails of Hyde Park, the expressive 
under-current and inexplicable movement, is excellently con-| W°TUS: “ Says one Dundreary to another Dundreary, ‘By 


bit of rock in the immediate foreground is a transcript from 
Nature. What we like less, and what in fact is a serious 
drawback to the perfectness of the whole, is the rendering of 
the water surface, and especially of the showery spume that 





delineations of social and individual experience ; but we have 
had no writer more gentle and humane than he, no books more 
vital and genuine than his. “The Vicar of Wakefield” may 


| Saying, cest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas deTeau. We know 


fills so large a space, on the right. To parody a well-known 


how masses of water, swirling into nooks and culs-de-sac ona 


veyed. It is scarcely praise for Mr. Church, to say that the Jove! ain’t it awfully jolly a Mr. Lambdin perhaps means to 
insinuate that the great business of female friendship consists 
in exchanging les confidences, when, in no. 188, he depicts two 
young ladies in earnest confab, and only explains their agita- 
ted looks by this little descriptive phrase in the Catalogue (bor- 
rowed from one of the interwoven songs in “The Princess”) : 
“ Ask meno more!” Thereby, of course, hangs a tale ; but the 
precise meaning of what the one young lady says to the other 


not satisfy the vapid taste that hungers after “ East Lynne,” | rock-bound coast, and finding no exit, will fling themselves up young lady is leh entinely to your imaginetion. As however 
id genus omne ; but it will always find readers, nevertheless ; | as though chafed at the barrier before them, and come down the twain ere beside me sd wintow, reference without doubt 
and old acquaintances, no less than new ones, will welcome } again in froth and scum. Only, this is not froth and scum; is made ” some Ger Copy.” Fer ww yout, Mir. LambGle 
| it might be wool, or the offshoots of an Alpine avalanche; it is an artist who hag in bis trysh.o contain magnetio power. 


itm the comely dress of this little volume. 


The tendency of the grammarians of this period—happily 
for all students of languages—is towards simplification. It 
seems to have occurred to pedants and bookworms that, in an 
age of railways and magnetic telegraphs, people have no time 
wo waste over pompous and intricate methods of acquiring 
kowledge. At any rate, pedantry has, in many respects, 
given place to enterprizing and wide-awake scholarship, and 
thus the more recent books of instruction are prepared on a more 
direct and practical system than was formerly in vogue. An 
etample of this modern improvement is seen in A First Latin 
Course, arranged by William Smith, LL.D..—the well known 
suthor of a “ History of Greece,” and also of several philoso- 
phical works—revised by H. Drisler, A.M., Professor of Latin 
2 Columbia College, and just published by Mesers. Harper 
tad Brothers. The author describes it, in his preface, as “the 
frst of a short series undertaken with the view of facilitating 
he study of the Latin language.” He has preferred the syn- 
‘etic to the analytic method of teaching, on the sufficient 
ground that, at the age when the study of Latin is usually be- 
gun, the memory is more active than the reasoning powers. 
4sa whole, Dr. Smith’s method is brief, simple, and sufficient 
~the more so because of Professor Drisler’s alterations and 
‘ditions, which though few are felicitous and commendable. 


From the dry theme of grammar to the juicy subject of 
Grape-Culture, Wines,and Wine-Making isa pleasant, and in this 
‘se a natural step, since a work on the latter subject reaches 
from the same publishers. This volume, which contains 
uso “Notes on Agriculture and Horticulture,” was written 
by Mr. A. Haraszthy, a citizen of California, who, in the Spring 
of 1861, was appointed Commissioner to report on the improve- 
ment and culture of the grape-vine in that State, and who 
Rbsequently travelled through the different vineyard coun- 
‘ies of Europe, to collect information on the general subject of 
"me. His book records the incidents of his tour, dwelling 
With peculiar minuteness upon what he said and did while 
tread, and describing also much that-he saw. Ass matter 


noble work. 


glory wherein the scene rejoices, may be found in the slopin 


upon the walls of any Exhibition room. 





rays of yellow light from the dipping sun, blent with and in- 
tensified by the flecks of brilliant hue that flush the cloudlets 
above. A more delicate and delicious landscape, or one that 
appeals more directly to the pleased senses, it is rare to see 


Still different again, and still excellent, is no. 136, Gibraltar, by 


Mr. Colman. In the middle of a rather large oblong canvas,| this matter of frames challenges a brief digression. It 
and under, we presume, a mid-day but not bright sun, rises|is delightful to find that the universal belief in the 
up this sheer precipice of grand outline and imposing presence. 
From its crown the eye might drop a plumb-line to its base| and tone, is shaken. Innovation has commenced; so 
on one side, while on the other it slopes down to the town and | much .the better. But it were well that artists, who have 
shipping clustered beneath. The Rock itself is in the middie 
distance ; but from the foot of its perpendicular crag the | that black walnut may be suitably or unsuitably carved. Mr. 
sandy shore sweeps round and forms a portion of the fore- | Bierstadt’s sample of it, tbat hems in his “ Mountain Brook,” 
ground, the remainder being filled by the water of the Bay. | is altogether overdone, and suggests a rivalry not designed be- 
Drawn up on the beach are several Spanish or African boats |tween the painter and (the framer.—That Mr. Church was 
These, with their gay streamers, and not a few brightly-tinted | quite right in preferring black walnut to gold tor his “ Coast 
figures that dot the shore, relieve the otherwise sober tints,| Scene,” we have no manner of doubt—he understands this 
and serve also by comparative measurement to give elevation 
to the principal object. It is a very well-balanced picture; | maltreated in the setting, the material being excellent, but the 
there is air in it and space and light. A suspicion of thin-| detail most unfortunate. In place of a plain unburnished gilt 
ness and a certain prevailing transparency give it, when seen | fiat next the canvas, there is an elevated and gilded rim gird- 


: , . ta . He is evidently in earnest, quite as much so as the girls them- 
is not what it affects to be; and, being in quantity considera- é 
ble and in place prominent, it mars the unity of an otherwise selves. He draws well also, and disposes well of his lights and 


shadows. What we don’t like in him is a prevalent muddi- 


Mr. Gifford's Mansfield Mountain—Sunset, no. 90, is far more | Nes Of tint, and a special want of discrimination in his tex- 
easily dealt with, and you will give yourself up to a thorough —— ry rm : o — page - a Suan ae 
enjoyment of it, without reservation or drawback, in spite pavers ay = md ey See ee 
probably of occasional pigment laid on in visible dashes , 

> ’| To cross the room, you must now pass Mr. Beard’s Startled 
parcswtgen Any eee pty a ay om the Deer, no. 197, to whom or which has been awarded the post 
enh lene qubetitute of paint for eee OP a * <a of honour at the end of the long gallery. And so it seems that 
therefore dwell upon it. The rich glow of evening suffuses 
valley and river and mountain-side, and takes—as it does in 
Nature—almost the place of local colour. What there is of 
colour, what tints there are that justify the universal bath of 


worsted on one of the chair-backs ! 


Mr. Beard can be serious for once. His herd are on a large 
scale, that is, the three prominent figures in it,an antlered 
gentleman with a couple of his lady loves, all nicely and 
naturally disposed, well drawn, and fairly coloured. Looking 
right out of the canvas, they command a view adown the 
€ | apartment, and attract in return many fair eyes; though Mr. 
Beard has not yet acquired that marvellous touch which 
gives dignity, or interest at least, to fur and feathers and other 
outsides of animal costume. The velvet, of which we some- 
times hear and read, in connection with deer, is in this case 
lavished upon the picture-frame ; in fact it is covered there- 
with, rather inappropriately to our thinking. And indeed 


efficacy of gilt, as an adjunct to paintings in every style 


the taste and courage to forego gold, should consider also 


point thoroughly; yet surely never was a fine picture more 
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ling it in, the pattern being that which is familiar on the border 
of Greek and Roman togas, and sometimes on mcdern shaw]s, 
but the effect of which is to surround the picture with a sort 
of chevaux-de-frise wherein the eye gets entangled, nolens rolens. 
As for the frame itself, the cool hue of the wood is grateful ; 
but unfortunately the designer, not being content with ordi- 
nary or extraordinary ornamentation, has thought fit to chop 
it up into small sections by transverse bars, gaining, it is true, 
a series of dainty little squares wherein fanciful knobs and ro- 
settes may disport themselves, but thrusting these most need- 
lessly in the way.—Mr. Gifford has been more fortunate, or has 
shown better taste. The carved black walnut frame, that 
sets off his “ Sunset,” is rich enough for the most luxurious 
admirer of costly furniture ; yet there is in it a certain quiet 
keeping, a continuity or an unobtrusiveness of pattern, that 
may satisfy a jealous vindicator of the superiority of Art to 
upholstery. 

This digression has occupied so much space, that we must 
pestpone, until next week, the conclusion of our remarks 

ae Ss 
WIVES OR ANGELS 


It is one of the saddest facts in life that marriage is oiten 
a failure ; and it is so, in many cases, not because of any great 
vice on either side, but simply by reason of a false estimate of 
the conditions by which the married state, like all other states, 
Soomes The root of the evil lies in perverse principles 
affecting the whole social intercourse of the sexes. In the 
minds of a large proportion of young men, the feeling with 
regard to women is a mixture of sham gallantry and real dis- 
respect. They have no opinion of the female intellect, and 
no reverence for the female character. How so low an eésti- 
mate of the feminine nature can be arrived at by any man 
who recollects that he has, or has had, a mother (for we may 
set aside as of no account the few monstrous exceptions to the 
sacredness of the materfial character), is difficult to explain ; 
but the fact is too often manifest. It is a vice of fashion and 
of | which, like most vices, has the power of reproduc- 
ing itself by the contagion of example. We may deplore its 
existence, but we must take it into our calculation. Young 
men often find themselves expected, on entering the world, to 
be extremely complimentary and deferential to women before 
their faces, and ey of them behind their 
backs. The old schoolboy sense of scorn for “ those girls” is 
retained, but is d ly hidden behind a thin veneer of gal- 
lantry. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that there is 
an attempt to hide the rougher and more uine feeling, for 
the untruthfulness of the profession is made manifest by its 
fulsome exaggerations. The showy nonsense uttered by young 
men in ball-rooms is resented at heart by all girls of intellec- 
tual capacity and common self-respect ; but it is unfortunate) 
encouraged by the more frivolous, who do not detect the rea 
indifference it masks, or who yield themselves willingly to an 
enchantment which they know is false, but which they feel is 
pleasant. 

There are, of course, two forms of gallantry—the true and 
the spurious. That feeling of tender, protecting regard for 
women, as the weaker of the two sexes, which seems to have 
originated with Christianity, or at any rate to be more directly 
encouraged by the religion of equality than by any other, is 
the genuine gallantry of cultivated and considerate men. It 
finds its loftier expression in the solicitude with which manly 
natures shield women as far as possible from the rough acci- 
dents of life; and its lighter in the brightness and gaiety of 
social intercourse. ‘The spurious development of gallantry we 
all know too well. It is the reproduction in general society 
of the pe | airs of a Beau Brummell, rendering service 
itself distasteful by am, and —— Me 
by their grossness. e type of true gallantry ma seen 
in the Chevalier Bayard ; pba of false gallantry in the vulgar 

ug A--- barely disguised selfishness of Samuel Pepys, 

“ retary to the Admiralty, and hanger-on at the 
Court of Charles IL., or in Charles II. himself. It was, indeed, 
in the reign of that monarch that spurious gallantry became 
first systematised, and both professed and practised as an arti- 
cle of social religion. Women being regarded as nothing bet- 
ter than as ministrants to sensuality, there was no limit either 
to the hyperboles of flattery, with which they were sated, or 
to the depths of di n through which they were dragged. 
Few things in the whole round of literature are more horrible 
than the mingling, in the comedies of Wycherley and Con- 
greve, of extravagant compliments to women with the syste- 
matic expression of a gay and laughing beliet in their unvary- 

ing profligacy, worthlessness, and deceit. 
e have long risen out of the worst corruptions of that 








and even cruel compliment of trying her bya standard wholly 
impracticable and artificial, arbitrarily fixing her to it, and 
a all his future prospects by a law which he ought to 
know is non-existent. 

* * The man who began by thinking ali women fools, and 
who passed out of that opinion into the belief that one parti- 
cular woman was an angel, marries in the glamour of the lat- 
ter faith, and anticipates a lifetime of celestial ministrations. 
Let us say the honeymoon is aid honey ; still, when the active, 
yet monotonous, round of daily existence commences, it will 
be strange if the angel do not sometimes prove mortal. She 
may be a true-hearted, loveable weman ; she may have all the 
devotiou, the self-sacrifice, the quiet grace and harmony, of her 
sex; but she will also have her wayward humours. She will 
be out of spirits once in a way, out of health sometimes, out 
of temper at others. Why did not Jones, her husband, think 
of this before? Why does he resentit now, as if his wife had 
married him under false pretences? She never put herself 
forward as a seraph ; that was jis mistake. Yet Jones thinks 
himself deceived because, after a little while, he finds those 
gauzy wings which he would needs fasten to the human shoul- 
ders of Mary Jane dropping off into nothingness. Affection 
und trust, sustained and rectified by mutual charity, are not 
enough for him. Those are the conditions of the best of mor- 
tal friendships; but they will not satisfy the prodigious re- 
quirements of Jones. He had henpeinel for an angel; and 
because he has not got one, all is a failure. Thence follow 
heart-burnings and quarrels ; separation ensues, and perhaps 
the Divorce Court brings the miserable error to a close. 

Marriage is the touchstone before which the deceptions of 
courtship fade, and are forced to declare themselves for what 
they are. Shakspeare, with that wonderful power which he 
possessed of implying a profound remark in the verbal mis- 
takes of some ot his characters, makes Slender say to Justice 
Shallow, when the latter recommends him to marry Anne Page, 
aud asks whether he can love her:—*I will marry her, 
sir, at your request ; but if there be no great love in the begin- 
ning, yet Heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance 
when we are married, and have more occasion to know one an- 
other. I hope upon familiarity will grow more contempt; 
but, if ig. say,‘ Marry her, 1 wi marry her.” The great 
dramatist knew from his own experience, as well as from gen- 
eral observation, that the love in the beginning, whether much 
or little is frequently “ decreased upon better acquaintance,” 
when the couple “are married and have more occasion to 
know one another.” Did he, with all his insight, make the 
mistake of expecting too much? Certainly Shelley did in his 
first marriage. This would seem to militate against our asser- 
tion that real poets are not likely to fall into such errors; but 
it should be recollected that both Shakspeare and Shelley 
were mere youths when they were wedded—the one to Anne 
Hathaway, the other to Harriet Westbrook. The worst of the 
matter is, that the mistake is frequently committed by men of 
mature years.—English Weekly. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S WOLF-HUNT IN FRANCE. 


The arrival of the hounds and hunting equipment of the 
Duke of Beaufort in France, and, above all, the pur which 
has brought them hither, has created a most vivid sensation 
amongst French sportsmen. Not being on the spot myself, I 
cannot better convey to you an idea of the effect produced by 
this new British invasion of our ancient domains in Poitou 
than by transcribing some accounts of the proceeding from 
the provincial journals of the locality, or by extract from the 
letters of parties present. One of the former sources thus 
relates the incident of the arrival, and the impression produced 
by it 

“The day before yesterday (it says) the hunting equipage of 
the Duke of Beaufort, one of the richest landed proprietors of 
England, arrived to hunt the wolf in the Department of 
Vienne.” 

It may be remarked, that it is the Department of the Haute 
Vienne, which is here meant, formed of the Limousin, La 
Marche, Poitou, and Berri, and intersected with the forests 
and ramifications of the mountains of Auvergne. Amongst 
its natural productions wolves are any enumerated. 

“The equipage, after having safely crossed the Channel, 
reached the railway station at Poitiers, in front of which a 
considerable crowd had assembled. Two barred carriages, 
constructed with every requisite for the comfort of the animals, 
contained fifty moderate-sized hounds of English breed, which 
came out of their temporary kennels in the best condition. 
Next were taken from the waggons eighteen half-bred horses, 
of great strength and beauty, admirably suited for the chase. 





It is impossible to imagine finer animals, or kept in finer con- 
dition; and it is easy to understand that with such miracles of 
| speed and power what might be accomplished over the most 
| difficult country. 

“The chief huntsman had under his orders eighteen grooms, 


evil time; but we have not yet entirely shaken ourselves free | with a farrier, and the servants in personal attendance on the 
from the low estimate of women whichwas fostered and vaunted | duke. 


in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The ne 


tion, as we have shown, is widely diffused among the unthin 


ing, and it results in the frequent failure of the married state. 


The young fellow who from his eighteenth to his five-and- 


twentieth year has prided himself on having “ no opinion of'| 
women,” excepting as a kind of pretty plaything, suddenly finds 


| “In the twinkling of an eye, and as if by enchantment, 
| everything was wnloaded, marshalled, and in place. <A de- 
tachment of first-rate cavalry could not have done the thing 
better or in less time ; aad the whole troop marched in most 

-rfect order, first to the H6tel de France and afterwards to 


ne 
| Vienil-! Espolr, where the duke is to put up.—His grace is to be 


St. Pierre, le Celle, and Savigny—all which woods, inter. 
spersed with plains and /andes, afford generally a magnificent 
run. M. de Mainchin, wolf-guard of the arrondissement, with 
two or three huntsmen of the department, will draw the 
woods with their dogs for a find, and offer the duke’s pack 
either wolves which have already broken covert or a warm 
scent. May it only please St. Hubert to grant us fine weather! 
Meanwhile a magnificent hunting turn-out has just arrived at 
our station—a complete English commissariat in advance of 
the heroes of this grand enterprise, which is to astonish al] 
lovers of the emotions of the chase. Run down old wolves! 
This, and nothing less than this, is what M. le Duc de Beay- 
fort proposes to do! Will he succeed in it?” 

After mentioning that the wolf, though strong, is slow, and 
often allows a dog of the country to follow him for several 
miles by his side, without ever giving him an opportunity of 
attack, until he plunges into some wood or river, and so ¢s- 
capes him, the writer thus proceeds :— 

“ The hounds of the Duke of Beaufort, kept together ina 
serried group under the whips of the huntsmen, may be thrown 
very closely her upon their prey, and, as keeping together 
forms a part of their training, I fancy that if they come up 
with the wolf they will attack him at once ; and in that case 
there can be little doubt that fifty jaws will get the better of 
asingle one. But if this take place in the wood instead of 
the plain, it may very well happen that we may see a wolf, 
put up under the nose of the isolated pack, two hours after- 
wards, and five-and-twenty miles off, quenching his thirst ina 
sheep's blood, without an English hound being by to tell the 
news. 

Le Sport, however, tell us that it entertains no doubts of the 
Duke’s success, and informs us that M. de Mainchin himself 
holds a similar opinion. The latter gentleman, it appears, re- 
cently visited his grace at Badminton, and having seen the 
hounds at work expressed his wish to become the possessor of 
some specimens of the breed. The duke made him a present 
of a couple, with which M. de Mainchin hunted in France, and 
was so astonished at their prowess, that he wrote to the duke 
that with such aids he would undertake to destroy any ani- 
mal, and that the old wolf himself would be unable to resist 
them. It was this suggestion which decided the Cuke to un- 
dertake his present enterprise. He is said to be accompanied 
by his son the Marquis of Worcester, Lords Suffield and Hope- 
toun, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Graham, &c. The result of yester- 
day’s achievements, supposing the chase to have begun on the 
day proposed, has not, of course, yet reached us.— Srom 
Paris, April 8. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


How is it that every young science encounters so many ene- 
mies? Are we afraid of being overburdened with science, or 
of having too much to learn? Certain it is that when any 
new science makes its appearance an active persecution com- 
mences. It is ridiculed, scouted, scorned, pronounced foolish- 
ness, and its teachers impostors. Geology, now so fashiona- 
ble a science, had its time of tion, and ran the gauntlet 
of derision and incredulity. It had for its railers and enemies 
persons like the Thomas Diafoirus of Moliére, of whom it is 
eulogistically said, “ Que jamais il n’a voulu comprendre ni 
écouter les raisons et les expériences des prétendus découvertes 
de notre siécle touchant la circulation du sang, et autres opin- 
ions de méme farine.” 

Meteorology is now in the helpless condition of an infant 
science, and is as ill received as if it were bringing the storms 
into the world, the causes of which it is a part of its business 
to trace. ‘Ihe first lesson in meteorology is to be found in 
Ecclesiastes (cap. 1, v. 6), where the circular theory is pro- 
pounded,—* The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about unto the north; it whirleth about continually, and the 
wind returneth again according to his circuits.” 

Maury in America, and Admiral Fitzroy here, have made 
it their business to collect and arrange all the trustworthy in- 
formation they can obtain respecting air and water, their cur- 
rents and commotions ; in a word, all phenomena of sea and 
storms. The facts are multitudinous, and what is; to be 
made of them as yet but little, for the science is but feeling its 
way with cautious steps. And in this infant state it is, of 
course, marked out for ridicule, and every discouragement. 
In the Hovse of Commons, on Thursday, 

“ Mr. Augustus Smith desired some explanation of the amount 
expended upon what he might call the office of the clerk of 
the weather. A table of the weather was published in the pa- 
pers every day, and it was accompanied by certain forecasts 
which, notwithstanding the wide range which they took, were 
wort ever fulfilled. Mr. Francis Moore used to take the 
safe side, giving through the greater part of the month the one 
statement, “ wind and rain ;” but since the President of the 
Board of Trade had assumed his privileges the intimations had 
been more detailed, and varied nearly every day. The effect 
of these precictions, with regard to sailors and fishermen, was 
otten very injurious, either by keeping them at home when 
| they might go to sea, or by inducing them to go to sea when 
jthey might be overtaken by storms. Only two days betore 
| the great storm of 19th of October last Admiral Fitzroy pro- 
phesied that the weather on that day would be moderate, and 
it was only on the following day that, finding the weather was 
| changing, he sent out a telegram that gales might be expected. 
| In what he called the “ Weather Book” he published the lat- 
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at the latter period that he is under very heavy, yet very | accompanied by many other noble lords and friends, and we | ter prediction, but not the former one. 


aaa. bonds to one of that despised community. He has | expect that the majority of the members of the Imperial Hunt 


flirtations and trifling fancies a dozen times before :— 
The summer pilots of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing ; 
but now he is really in love. To that extent he is sincere, and 
so far his sham jantry merges in the true. But he has been 
so accustomed to false pretences, that his very sincerity takes 
a form which is in itself insincere. He has no idea of truth 
apart from exaggeration, and has so accustomed himself to the 
1 of excess, that he can in no other tongue. The 
old habit of unrealit clings to the new-born truth, and ruins 
it. Because he finds the lady amiable and kind, considerate 
for others, and prone to do gracious things graciously, he fan- 
cies her Sey perfect. He constructs an ideal out of 
her best qualities, and does her a substantial injustice by ex- 
pecting that she is always to act up to that impossible mea- 
sure of perfection. She ceases to be mere woman (which 
ought to be sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man), and 
floats in the ether of his fancy a winged angel. Her admirer 
is never modest enough to ask his conscience what right he 
has to expect an angel for his companion, himself being none. 
He probably makes no effort on his own part to rise above the 
weaknesses of humanity—the petty accidents of temper, com- 
mon at times to all of us; the sordid instincts of daily life ; the 
selfishness that insinuates itself under so many y forms ; 


the meanness, distrust, and want of charitable allowance, that 
Ww with our growth, unless perpetually checked and beaten 
own. He does not consider how far perfection on one side, 
and imperfection on the other, would be a possible or even 4 
desirable association. He pays his sweetheart the egregious 


“ Mr. Dillwyn was glad to hear that the Board of Trade had 


and of the Jockey Club will come to Poitou to see the sport. | placed itself in communication with the Royal Society on the 
The duke himself arrived yesterday at Poitiers, and the hunt- | subject, inasmuch as he had very grave doubts whether the 
ing. is expected to commence on Easter Tuesday.” | public money would be usefully expended for the object in 
A letter from_a well-known French writer on sport, now } question or not. Admiral Fitzroy’s drums, as they were called, 
in the neighboufhood, M. Léon Bertrand, also announces the | which were to be seen at some of our ports, instead of guiding, 
event of the arrival in the most enthusiastic terms of admira-| tended, in his opinion, very often to mislead the masters of 
tion, for the “turn-out” of the duke, and the princely magni- | vessels.” : a 
ficence of the undertaking. To refer the matter to the Royal Society seems to us iike the 
“But the question to be solved,” he continues, “1s still | appeal to the Home Office against the judgment of a regular 
more curious and i ting. Itis nothing less than to put, | Court of Justice, that is to say, an appeal from a higher to a2 
once for all, to the test of actual experience whether the “ old | inferior competency. What can the Royal Society know of 
wolt” can or cannot be fairly run down and killed by hounds. | the subject compared with the knowledge of Admiral Fitzroy * 
The point is declared to be “ delicate and more than Coubttul | The Admiral is not always right, it is true, and he 
in the opinion of many veteran wolf-hunters.” “The rendez-| to no infallibility, but he bas more advanced know of 
vous de chasse is at the Chateau de Persac, the seat of M. le | weather than any one else by the help of the system of ob- 
Vicomte Emile de La Besge, one of the first wolf-hunters of | servations he has established. The most weatherwise seaman 
the South of France, who siously offers hospitality to all | is often out in his prognostications, but we do not on that ac- 
‘his fellow-huntsmen, and invites them to join the hunting | count despise his warnin The barometer is not an infalli- 
party in Poitou.” Some further particulars respecting this | ble guide, and has this year been oftener wrong, perhaps, inits 
most interesting and exciting adventure, which carries one | indications than Admiral Fitzroy in his calculations of pro- 
more nearly back to the hunting days of old times than any- | bable weather. : 
thing which has occurred for long in the annals of modern The Admiral’s forecasts are mentioned contemptuously. 
sport, appear in the Sport of this morning, together with | There is really no forecast in the case, but a conclusion from 
opinions on the practicability of the cndertiing. A corres- | premises. He learns that certain winds are blowing in dif 
pondent from the environs of Poitiers, writing to the above-| ferent quarters with ascertained strength, and from these data 
named journal, says : draws his inferences of what may be expected. He is likes 
“The place of meeting (Nieuil l'Espoir above mentioned) is, man whose sight is aided by a telescope, and who brings 
situated fn the midst of the forests of Verriéres, Chiré, Vernon, | within the range of vision distant objects and the 











Bérandau, Chabatin, les Monarderies, Nouvili¢, Montierneut,' and rate of their movements. The wires of the telegraph in 
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form him of the progress of gales upon the coast, and thence | na ; it was celebrated as a wonder in Hungary and Wallachia,and | is that when Clovis was converted, the first noble who offered 
he calculates that the wind “returneth again according to | was said to be one of the largest specimens of red deer horns | himself to be baptised was the ancestor of the Montmorencys, 
his circuits,” and when and where it will fall in its sweep. in the world. He says it has been examined here, and found | and the second the ancestor of the Duke de Levis. The pedi- 
r! ‘All this is imperfect undoubtedly ; it is but a step, and a| to be real, though much broken and repaired ; the skull, how- | gree of the Count de Chambord’s late right-hand man goes 
at {altering one, in knowledge, but as it is good as far as it goes, | ever, was adapted to the horns, which were fastened on to it. | back, however, to a much earlier date in history. The French 
of and tending to better, we do not see the sense of sneering at| “I can now tell you what I have hitherto been a little inthe | Levis trace their descent from a first cousin of the Virgin 
TT it and discouraging the advance of the experiments. . dark about myself—that since I have been in Germany I have | Mary. In the ancestral halls of the Dukes of Levis, is an an- 
3! But the curious character of the present time is the indis- | seen heads in old collections (not for sale) not only as large, | tique picture representing an interview between the founder 
=| sition to believe in one direction and the excess of credulity | and with as many points, but larger, and with more points. of the family and his relation, the wife of Joseph the carpenter. 
in another. Indeed credulity would seem to be an exhausti- | ‘The most remarkable collection in Germany, I believe, is that | The parent of the house of Levis is represented in the act of 
and ble quality, and that so much is given to spirit-rapping and | of the King of Saxony, at the Castle of Moritzburg, about five | taking off his hat, and a scroll issuing from his mouth bears 
al mediums that no faith remains to spare for any other de- miles from Dresden; there are there 120 red deers’ heads, se- | the words bon jour ma cousine (good day, cousin). The Virgin 
of mands. There are thousands who have their y hacknied | venty gigantic ones in one room ; and the rest, being deformed replies, couvrez vous mon cousin (put on your hat, cousin). 
Bs. sneer at the predictions of the clerk of the weather who would | and singular specimens, are in another room by themselves. | What “ boast of heraldry” can beat this? 
give implicit and grave belief to a spirit’s notification of the | The heads in the large room vary from twenty-tour points to —_— 
oe same, through an accredited medium, if indeed spirits ever at- | fifty, of which latter number there are two—but they are by| MARRIAGES OF ENGLisn Kinos AND QuEENS.—The follow- 
2 tempted anything so useful, which they do not. Truly says | no means the largest heads, in fact they are nearly the smallest, | ing list has considerable interest, and shows that four of our 
sap Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in a day less credulous and| though themselves gigantic, and the pgjpts are crowded on| kings and queens died unmarried; the others formed 13 
up also less incredulous than ours, “There are people who will | these two heads like icon on a bush, and not much larger. | French alliances, 10 English, 7 German, 3 Spanish, 2 Danish, 
mA hold out against the best proved truths, while they firmly be-| But there are heads in that room which take one’s breath | 1 Portuguese, 1 Flemish, and 1 Scotch : 
of lieve that a spirit is playing the pranks of a rat behind the| away. The largest head has only twenty-four points, but is 7| Never Married.—William II., Edward V., (died young, Ed- 
of wainscot. : ; _ | feet ‘wide in the spread, and the points are all 18 inches and | ward VI, (died young), Elizabeth. 
vif To return to Admiral Fitzroy; it seems to us that it might} upwards! There are many heads with 30, 32, 36, 42, 45| French Alliances.—Stephen, married to Matilda of Boulogne ; 
“4 ve well to suspend the signal-making till further progress is | points, all gi tic; and I assure you that that big specimen of | Henry IL., to Eleanor of Guienne ; Richard L., to Berenquella of 
as made in the accumulation of facts and the conclusions at which | mine woul ook like nothing by them. As the measurement | Navarre ; John (3d wife), to Isabella of Angouléme ; Henry IIL., 
the they point. The interests of the science may be prejudiced : stands, it is 5ft. 5in. from outside to outside. This big head at | to Eleanor of Provence ; Edward I. (2d wife), to Isabella of 
by the reproach applying to occasional error, that vessels have | Moritzburg is 7ft. inside, and each horn over 4ft. long. There | France; Richard II., to Anne of Luxembourg ; Ditto, to Isa- 
the been emboldened to take the sea when safety required them | is nothin Sike them that I ever saw, and I believe nothing in | bella of France ; Henry IV., to Mary Bohun ; Ditto, to Joanna 
self to keep in harbour, or that they have remained idle in port} the world like them; but when I tell you that an Irish elk’s of Navarre; Henry V., to Catherine of France; Henry V1., 
re when they might usefully and prosperously have proceeded | head, which is in the next room to them (it is a fair specimen, | to Margaret of Anjou; Charles I., to Henrietta of France. 
the on their voyage.—Ezaminer, March 28. but I have seen much larger), looks 4 small by them, you} Spanish Alliances.—Edward I. (ist wife), married to Eleanor 
rof —_——e— may imagine what they are. Not only the number of points is | of Castile ; Henry VIII., (1st wife), to Catherine of Arragon ; 
ont A “ Poryartist.’—John Howell, the Polyartist, died at| Wonderful, but the strength and thickness of horn. Many of | Mary L., to Philip, King of Spain. 
and Edinburgh, on Saturday, in his 75th year. After serving his | the points are over 2ft. long, and I am sure if some of the heads | _ Portuguese Alliance.—Charles II., married to Catherine of 
uke apprenticeship to a bookbinder, John cx ed busi | were put on the ground they would stand 6ft. high, or more. | Portugal. 
= on his own account as a bookbinder. This he carried on with | 1 have set an artist to work to sketch me the whole collection, | _ Danish Aliances.—James I., married to Anne of Denmark ; 
ist great success for some time, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Glenlee, | each head on a separate page ; it will make a curious and valu- | Anne, to George, Prince of Denmark. 
= Macvey Napier, and many of the leading men of the day, | able book. f ‘ German A nces.—Edward III., married to Philippa of 
nied pleased With his originality and talent, having employed him: | “1 bought a head at Berlin which would look small by these, | Hainault ; Geor, I, to Sophia of Zell ; George II., to Wilhel- 
ope- At this time he invented “ the plough,” an instrument now in | Dut still measures 4ft. 7in. wide between the horns, has nine- | mina of Anspach ; George III, to Charlotte of Meck Strel ; 
ter. iniversal use by bookbinders for cutting the leaves of books. | teen long points, and the horn is so thick that I cannot grasp George IV., to Caroline of Brunswick; William IV., to 
‘the But John, longing “ for fresh fields and pastures new,” dropped | it with two hands. Another, with sixteen points, 3ft. 7in. wide, Adelaide of Saxe Meiningen; Victoria, to Albert of Saxe 
rom the bookbinding, and burst upon the world in the character | is also a splendid head. I have picked up some wonderful Gotha. _ ‘ . 
of a polyartist, the last phase of his chequered career,|Toe deer heads, at Prague and Berlin, four or five of them Flemish Alliance.—Henry VILL. (4th wife), married to Anne 
Pull of self-confidence, and strong in his own convictions, the | having horns each 18in. long, with ten points, five on each | of Cleves. 
difficulties which to an ordinary mind a insuperable | horn, besides many deformed ones. I will show you all these| Scotch Alliance—Henry I., married to Matilda of Scotland. 
és were overlooked or despised by him. Hence his eccentric | Curiosities when I return. I hope to pick up more in Austria. English Alliances.—John (ist wife), married to Earl Mon- 
ie attempts to rival the bird and fish in flying and swimming. |! bought a fine deformed head here to-day, with thirteen | t e's daughter ; Edward IV., to Elizabeth Woodville ; Rich- 
, His debut in the flying line was made in a park which now | Points, very curiously formed and very large ; and I am about IIL, to Anne Nevil; Henry VIL., to Elizabeth of York ; 
Mm | forms the West Princess-street Gardens. At that time the| another which is most wonderful. It is a deformity, but 1) Henry VIL. (2d wife), to Anne Boleyne; Do., (3d wife), to 
fish. ruins of an old tannery stood at the bottom of the west bank have so many large heads now that I value deformities more Jane Seymour; Do., (5th wife), to Catherine Howard; Do., 
mt of the Earthen Mound, from an elevated point near which | than monsters, unless the latter are something quite above the | (6th wife), to Catherine Parr; James Il.,to Anne Hyde; Wil- 
ntlet John took his soaring flight; but he was not long of coming | Common. I bought at > a roe head which I do not think | liam III, Mary, daughter of James II. 
= precipitately to the und amidst a heap of ole stones, by | the man knew the value of. I never saw one quite like it. It 
it is which he had one of his legs broken. | is all grown together in a mass like a honeycomb. The ani-| UnexpecrEp Goop.—We venture to say that Sir Tatton 
so ah Nothing daunted, however, by his failure in imitating the |™l was found dead, so probably it was the result of some | Sykes did more good in his day than ninety-nine people out 
ertes bird, he some time after essayed to rival the fish. Having con- | disease. There are some other curious ones ; and one or two of a hundred ever dream of dong. His real greatness, after 
ple structed, at considerable expense, a large model of a fish,| ™Uch larger than any roe heads of Scotland. I believe they | all, was as a practical landowner and benefactor of his gene- 
which was to be propelled by the arms and legs of a person | 8Fe mostly of great age, killed two or three hundred years ago.| ration. Breeding sheep and horses no doubt seems a suffi- 
nfant placed inside, a trial of the machine was made in a deep pool | _ “I saw a collection belonging to the Prince Augustus of | ciently plebeian pursuit, in the regions of Belgravia; and here 
oi on the Water of the Leith. On this occasion a brother of| Wurtemburg, at Berlin, and there were some marvellous | and there a er is, perhaps, mentally ejaculating, “ Of the 
rd John’s was present, and so satisfied was John of the value of | heads, both of red deer and roe, in it. He had two roe heuds | earth, earthy !” and asking what might not this vivida vis have 
nd in his invention, that he gravely proposed to his brother that he | Town in a mass, and I believe he paid nearly 150/. for one of | accomplished among Chinamen and Cherokees, Kaffirs and 
at should for the nonce play the part of the fish, as in the event them! I saw one at Ratisbon of the same kind belonging to | Calmuck Tartars, had he only had the grace to turn missiona- 
Lad of anything happening to him (John) he would be prevented | a brewer, who asked 400/. for it, but then he had shot the beast | ry? We fancy he would never have accomplished anywhere 
i the from perfecting his invention. The brother, however, declined | himself. I mean to go down to Pesth and Belgrade, in Hun- else a tithe of the good that he wrought where he was, and as 
ibis proposal, and John accordingly entered the belly of the | Ty, and 1 hope to find something wonderful there, as that is | he was. : 
mF fish himself, and was fairly launched into the stream. We | the country for these things. They are all bought up from/ In truth, he was a missionary in his way, and one of an un- 
y i should have stated that the fish was provided with a keel, so there by the dealers in these towns, and therefore if there is commonly rare and useful sort. We must remember that 
, on as to give it a proper hold on the water ; but by some miscal- | 2ything curious it is as well to get them first hand. Providence placed him in an inheritance of several square 
~~ culation of the centre of gravity, scarcely had the fish entered | “There are deer here in the Prater, or Park of Vienna, | miles of Yorkshire wolds. Spartam quam nactus es orna, has 
am the water when it capsized, the keel turning upwards, and, as | Which I have often seen, with 18, 20, 22, and 24 points. | been thought no bad incitement to exertion, and no bad motto 
ng its a consequence, poor John was cubenerged Sounds of an| | = ways . _ | for the coronet of the few who have obeyed it. To know how 
is, of alarming kind were heard to issue from the belly of the fish, | Pustic Drxver For Bot Sexes.—The eighteenth anni-| much it meant for him, we ought to know a little of a coun 
be Bes and no time was lost in dragging it to the bank, when the in- | Versary festival of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, was! which, whenever it falls in for a sacred bard, Sir Tatton w 
ventor was liberated from his perilous position; but it | celebrated on Saturday aeting last at the Freemasons’ | have made classic ground. The Yorkshire wolds are not 
hae ook nearly half an hour before “suspended animation” was | Tavern, Great Queen-street, under the presidency of Mr. strictly speaking, a romantic, nor even an inviting, part of 
a fally restored. In plain English, John was nearly drowned. | Charles Dickens. More than 200 persons sat down to dinner | England. They consist, or consisted in Sir Tatton’s earlier 
he pe- hese eccentricities, however, though characteristic of the | in the great hall. A numerous party of ladies honoured the | days, of a bare, treeless, water-less table-land, some thirty 
ecasts man, were mere specks on the sun—his pursuits as a polyartist | ntertainment with their presence, and were accommodated | miles square, fit for nothing but sheep-walks, and lardly 
os iaving been generally directed to much more useful and pro- | With seats at the top of the hall, and also in the gallery. Mr.| maintaining a sheep to an acre, and possessing the solitary 
vo the fitable results. He was held in high esteem by the late Lord | Buckstone, in his address, made allusion to the usual position | advantage that you might gallop twenty miles “ on end” with- 
oan Murray, and for many years assisted his Lordship in hisscien- of ladies in such entertainments:—“ Gentlemen,” he said, / out being troubled with a fence—brooks, of course, there 
of the tific and other pursuits. In repairing old china, and other |“ seeing the ladies still seated by themselves, and cruelly | were none. They were dotted here and there with an un- 
en antiquities of every kind, John’s patience and neat-handedness | P@! from our sides, I must tell you it is yet an undecided | couth-looking village, which had preserved, nearly unchanged, 
pt rendered him unrivalled. In the fabrication of false teeth he | point whether in future they shall not sit down and dine with | from the days of the Danes and the Saxons, its straight street 
oa equalled the best dentist. He was the first who introduced | U8. But as I have promised to be chairman next Ash-Wed-| and straggling row of houses, and its dilapidated church—a 
ren the facture of P ian plates, at a great loss to himself; nesday, at another Dramatic Fund Dinner, where ladies do | pond at one end of the place for the cattle and geese of 
aon and there was scarcely a common thing connected with art | Sit down, I shall have an opportunity of observing how the) the community, and perhaps a few fir trees round the two 
octet manufacture on which he had not tried his hand with success, | System works; and if I find it very comfortable, as I am cer-\ or three chief farmsteads—and then, broad undulating 
7 Even in the curative art, John’s salve for ringworm was con- | tain I shall, 1 intend to recommend the directors of our fund chalk downs for miles and miles, with here and there a 
. sidered highly efficient. But, perhaps, John’s literary capa- | to do the same thing ; and then you can bring your wives and | sheep-track crossing them, and then another village, painfully 
or was city formed his chief merit. His essay on the “ War Galleys | Sweethearts ; and, by your liberal donations, prove to them | like the last. This was Sir Tatton’s Sparta. He owned per- 
Dect ofthe Ancients” is a learned and excellent work, and his | What noble and generous hearts you have to bestow upon | haps, a quarter of the whole district, and nothing could look 
he lat- “Journal of a Soldier of the 7st,” one of the most spirited | them.” The subscriptions announced by Mr. Cullenford, the | much more d than his inheritance. But he was exactly 
and readable books of the kind in our uage. He also wrote | Secretary, amounted to nearly £400; her Majesty’s donation | the man for the place. With infinite pains and cost he raised 
de had the lives of John Nicol, the mariner; Alexander Alexander, | being £100.—Knglish paper, April 11. | a splendid breed of sheep ; and trom his training-ground and 
on the tnd A. Selkirk, the original of “ Robinson Crusoe”—all very ¥ : | its 120 brood mares came many hundreds of the best hunters 
er the entertaining and well-written publications. He further con- Tue CawnporE Memoriat.—The consecration of the | in the country, and many of our best racers. The high prices 
ject in tributed some of the best stories to “ Wilson’s Tales of the | monument erected over the well at Cawnpore, into which were | of the war, his unstinted application of capital, and the enter- 
called, Borders ;” and haying been one of the unfortunates who, on | Cast the remains of those massacred there on the 15th of July, | prising set of tenants that is reputation gathered round him, 
uiding, the occasion of the late Lord Eldin’s sale, sustained injuries | 1857, took place on the 11th of February last. Not one of | enabled him (with the help of his favourite “ bones” manure) 
oma al fom the falling of the floor, he wrote and published a graphic | the thousands of natives who crowded to witness the scene | to turn bare sheep walks into rich corn-growing land, aver- 
seuunt of the accident, which is appended to the large paper | Was admitted within the enclosure. Lord Elgin stood on the | aging from forty to forty-eight bushels of wheat to the acre, 
‘ike the ¢dition of the catalogue. He also supplied Chambers’s Journal, | steps of the platform erected round the well. The monument | enclosed by fences of his own devising, and many of them 
regular some years ago, with a thrilling story, whose title we forget, | Consists of an coegenal Gothic screen, designed by Colonel | planted by his own hand. The valleys were well wooded 
i ae id for which he was liberally remunerated by his old friend | Yule when Public Works Secretary, on a platform which en- | with miles of plantations, every farm was well furnished with 
nenel Robert Chambers.—Scoteman. circles the well. The well itself within is vaulted over, and | reservoirs after 4 plan of his own, and with some of the best 
itzroy ? , | covered with a pedestal, which awaits the statue Lord Can- | farm-buildings in England, and finally (we must not forget to 
cetents _Exormovs Deer Horns.—It will be recollected that some | ning promised to order from Baron Marochetti. Round the | add) tilled by a population paid and fed in a way that would 
of time since an enormous pair of deer antlers, the property of | Tim of the well, and within the screen, is written—‘ Sacred to make 8. G.O.’s poor Dorsetshire protéges wish to emigrate 
a & | Powerscourt, were exhibited in London. They excited | the perpetual memory of a | company of Christian peo- | thither at once. 
cama considerable discussion at the time; and certain gentlemen | ple, chiefly women and children, who, near this spot, were| All this was achieved long ago ; his farms have been models 
that ac- rather questioned their being genuine. Lord Powerscourt, | cruelly massacred by the followers of the rebel Nana Dhoon- for nearly half a century. Latterly, also—for to the very end 
infalli- ming at Vienna, has written on the subject to Mr. Buckland, | dopunt, of Bithoor ; and cast,—the dying with the dead,—into | he kept pace with the times he lived in—he took to school 
ps, inits the Naturalist, as follows : the well below, on the 15th day of July, 1857.” The Bishop, | founding and church err Every village on his estates 
"of pro- “I have been trying to find out the history of the big head, | his ge the Archdeacon, the chaplain of Cawnpore, and | has now a good school, and the Wold churches are on a level 
and have at last succeeded. It appears that it was the head of others, followed by the Viceroy and all the Christians present, | with those of our richest districts. His latest work of the kind, 
tuously. 4 stag shot several hundred years ago in Wallachia, whence it | Went in procession round the grounds, chanting the service of | erected as a to his wife, and consecrated about a 
on from was sent down the Danube to Constantinople, and thence |consecration. Mr. Thornhill, commissioner of Allahabad, | year “go, is one of the most beautiful village churches imagi- 
z in dif found its way to Sheffield, for cutlery purposes; but a Vien- | Whose brother’s bones lay below, was the architect, who su-| nable. These are among the substantial results of Sir Tatton’s 
ese dats lese, seeing it in a cutler’s store, bought it, and brought i* back | perintended the raising of the monument and the laying out | life, and we fancy that a man like, for instance, the Bishop of 
is like s Vienna for his collection. He died, and it was then sold | the grounds. New Zealand, would ise in him a good many more of 
) borings With the rest of his collection to a Mr. Exinger, a large e : ‘ the best elements of the than he often has the for- 
lirection dealer here, who also deals in deers’ horns, skins, &c.. Itwas| AN Op Famity.—At the funeral service performed in the | tune to meet with.—Saturday Review. 
raph in then exposed for sale in the market, where Julian Fane | fashionable church of St. Clothilde, for the soul of the Duke 


bought it for me. This story is told me by Mr. V. a 
Queen's messenger, whom I met at dinner at the 
here, aud he says he 


bas known the head for years here in Vien- 


de Levis, lately deceased, many people were puzzled to know 
what could be the meaning of the words inscribed upon the 
catafalque, “ Second Christian of France.” The exp’ 2 














TRADE OF THE CLYDE.—According to the Customs revenue 
collected at the of Glasgow, Po 


, and Green- 
ock, it appears the trade open the Clyde hag ingressed to 
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THE ALBION. 











May 

= 

a very extent during the financial which ended on | girders were braced round the drum, and in 1744 three more | is the of Hook ; it is not Thomas Campbell’s orig 
the 31st of March. The to at the three ports amount | were added. We have here a notable instance of Science 


to the very large sum of £2,276,870; the receipts for the pre- 
ceding year amounted to a total of £1,998,926, which shows 
the enormous increase of £277,944. The great bulk of this 
increase has taken place at Greenock, amounting, as it does, 
to £215,208, or very nearly twenty-five per cent. on the total 
receipts of 1862. At Glasgow the increase is also very lar; 
in comparison with the increase in 1862, which was onl 65800, 
whilst this year it amounts to upwards of £66,000. The 
revenue at Port-Glasgow, as compared with last year, has been 
almost stationary, showing an increase of £530 only. 





Sport in NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR.—A correspon- 
dent recently asked _ for information as to sport in Newfound- 
land. The coast of Newfoundland is now so much frequented 
and so closely inhabited by men whose whole enjoyment pro- 
claims them hunters by sea and land, that it has become a 
matter of doubt if a visiting sportsman would find employ- 
ment sufficient to compensate so laborious an undertaking. 
Such a one would, before starting, require to be well informed 
of the locality in which game may still be met with. It is 
true the interior of the island is even now indifferently known ; 
it has been ascertained to be difficult of access, so much so as 
to have been rarely, if ever, crossed completely. It is encum- 
bered with timber, dense scrub, and extensive swamps. The 
aborigines are supposed to be extinct. A few varieties of 
game are to be found at a distance from the coast; wood 
grouse and several sorts of snipe abound in the migratory sea- 
son; but deer, which were formerly abundant, are now by no 
means plentiful, and only to be had by persevering hunters after 
penetrating to the interior, whither they have been driven by 
the constant annoyance of the Micmacs (a tribe of migratory 
Indians from the mainland) and other hunters who watch them 
too closely to permit the herd n to increase. The south 
and east coasts (particularly the latter) are too closely peopled 
to admit of much chance for a visitor. Something might 
perhaps be done by a sportsman at a well-chosen station on 
the northwest side of the island, but access to that part of the 
country is difficult. 

Labrador presents many superior attractions, and few diffi- 
culties to a well-arranged party; and should your correspon- 
dent and others make up a party of five or six, I could help 
them to carry out their pu , at a reasonable rate, by put- 
ting them into communication with one well able to take the 
1 of such a party, and guide them to those parts of the 
coantry most available for sport. It is now possible to make 
the voyage out and home, and to enjoy six or eight weeks of 
various and excellent sport during an absence of three to four 
months from England, and at a total expense per gun much 
less than the rent alone of a highland shooting. In many lo- 
calities salmon and trout-fishing is to be had. Deer are still 
abundant; wood-grouse, peariak n, snipe, Labrador curlew, 
and hares abound ; water-fowl in exceedingly great numbers 
and infinite variety frequent most of the coast; during 
their season fifty tv one hundred eider ducks have been shot 
by one man ina day, but the season is short and must be 
watched, every inhabitant of land, air, or water being migra- 
tory in this most interesting country where every taste for 
out-door enjoyment may meet the highest gratification. To 
the botanist the spring presents an almost continuous carpet 
of the most delicate but evanescent flowers, quickly followed 
by an incredible profusion and vast variety of delicious fruit, 
which forms the attraction to that host of feathered visitors 
which frequent these coasis to complete the education of their 
numerous broods, already able to fly, having been hatched in 
= mad es distant ~ remote — of = —s * When 

i ts ve they are in v in condition, par- 
ticularly the advanced pon of watene whose appearance 
commences early in A : each succeeding day augments 
the supply, thousand thousand arrives or passes on to 
some old favourite haunt of their leaders, until every acre of 
this fruit-laden land is taken possession of. 

A few days of rest amid such a luxuriant supply of food (for 
fruit alone tO to be the aim of these hungry visitors) 
suffices to e @ wonderful change in their strength and con- 
dition. After a sojourn of from three to five weeks, during 
which time they have provided rt and many a delicious 
dish to the inhabitants, they take their departure as plump as 
ortolans, for more southern fields, leaving scarce a berry be- 
hind, and only a few of their own sick or wounded to mark 
their retreat. Many other varieties have ere this arrived ; 
brood after brood of eider and other ducks gradually creep 
along from their more distant breeding ds, i ing the 
stock as they advance southward, for they occupy every part 
of the coast and every suitable island over an extent of many 
hundreds of miles. ater-fowl remain later in these northern 
regions than land birds do, being influenced by the supply of 
food in which the sea never fails until it becomes frozen. 
Even such birds and animals as remain throughout the winter 
are found to migrate, as they do in all countries, accommo- 
dating themselves by the change in food, shelter, and climate. 

The geologist will meet with much to engage his attention. 
Each mountain and island displays some new freak of nature 
in form or material—here a beach of boulders lodged some 
hundreds of feet above the present rise of tide meets the eye, 
there some nest of splendid ite, next a magnificent group 
of basaltic columns ; and doubtless in this volcanic region there 
can be no dearth of metals, to say ae the great features 
exhibited in the remarkable formation of the various islands, 
sounds, channels, straits, soils, &c., &., comprising a coun- 
try which will provide novel amusement and occupation to 
hundreds of visitors for many years to come.— Correspondent 
of “ Friel 1 » 


Tue Curo.a or St. Peter's, AT Rome.—Cardinal Wise- 
man, in his lecture “On Points of Contact between Science 
and Art,” illustrated his argument by a aiios example of 
the most salutary, because uncontrolled intervention, of science 
in a matter relating to architecture which occurred in the his- 
tory of St. Peter’s at Rome. ym =F said the Cardinal, 
“the architect, Michael Angelo, had taken the greatest precau- 
tion for the security of the dome, yet in 1681 numerous cracks 
appeared in various directions thro the cupola. Marble 
dovetails placed across the crack e with alarming rapid- 
ity, and it was feared that in a few years the whole dome t 

in. Various remedies were suggested by architects; but 
the Pope Benedict the Fourteenth wisely rved that this 
was not the business of art, but that of science. A commis- 
sion of three eminent mathematicians (Boscovich, Le Sueur 
and Jacquier) was appointed to examine the case. In 1742 
they issued their report, showing by their calculations, that 
the weight of the entire dome with its lantern came to 55,248 
tons, and that there was a balance of 1,674 tons on the side of 
—- against support; concluding with the remark, ‘ that 

parable ruin must be apprehended unless a timely and effi- 
cient remedy was applied.’ The remedy was 
entirely scientific—to put six more solid iron round the 
huge periphery of 420 feet. No time was lost. In 1743 two 








coming to the rescue of Artin one of its most 1 crises. 
The pro cure fully answered ; and now, 120 years, 
A sign been given of subsequent damage.”—Athenewm, 





A Lance Vat.—There has lately been finished, at the vine- 
gar works of Messrs. Hill, Evans, and Co., in Worcester, a 
monster vat, which stands on a 2-feet dwarf wall of nine 
bricks in thickness: its height is 23 ft. : it is 102 ft. in circum- 
ference, 23 feet in diameter, and in its construction 325 staves 
of Dantzic deal, each 3 inches thick, have been used. The 
staves are bound by twenty-three hoops of Staffordshire iron, 
34 inches wide pa three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and 
the vat will hold 114,648 gallons, or 3,184} barrels. The 
largest known vat next to this is said to be at the porter 
brewery of Messrs. Guinness, at Dublin, which holds about 
80,000 i fallons, so thé the Worcester vat exceeds it by upwards 
of 85,000 gallons. The total weight of this mammoth, when 
full,is 570 tons. If circular tables were placed inside it while 
empty, 100 persons might conveniently dine round them, and 
a tolerably numerous school might assemble to tea within its 
walls. Standing near to it are two other yats, holding up- 
wards of 80,000 gallons each ; and there are others of 70,000, 
50,000, and so on down to 1,700, and making altogether 76. 
These monster vats have been built by Mr. James Oxley, of 
Frome, Somerset. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 746.—By Herr Eichstadt. 
BLACK. 











White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTiION TO PROBLEM No. 745. 


White Black. 
1KtoK BS 1 B tks R, ch (a) 
2 K tks P 2 R tks B, ch 
3 Kt to K B 5, dis. ch, and mate. 

White. 


Black. 
(a) 1 Either R tks B, ch (5) 
2 Rto K R5, ch 





K4 
3 Kt to K Kt 4, mate 


2Kto 
K 


Kt to K Kt 2, ch 


(6) 1 Rtks KR P (c) 
2KtoQé¢ 
3 P to K 4, mate. 
(c) 1 Q tke Kt 
2 Kt toQ, ch 2K toQ4 
3 P mates. 
Black has many other variations, to which the foregoing will 
prove a sufficient clue. 





Porators.—The first potatoes grown in this country were 
from seed brought from Ireland by the Scotch Irish who emi- 
grated from the old country in 1718 and in 1719 settled in 
Londonderry, N. H. They were first raised in the garden of Na- 
thaniel Walker of Andover, and gradually but slowly found 
their way into general cultivation. They are first mentioned in 
Newbury in 1732; in Lypn in1733. In 1787, Rev. Thomas 
Smith, of Portland, says, “there is not a peck of potatoes in the 
whole Eastern country.” So late as 1750, if any person raised so 
large a quantity as five bushels, great was the inquiry among 
his neighbours as to how he could dispose of the enormous 
quantity. — Newburyport Herald. 





Ortern or Hanp-Suakrse.—The Romans had a dess 
whose name was Fides or Fidelity—a goddess of “faith and 
honesty,” to whom Numa was the first to pay divine honours. 
Her only dress was a white veil, expressive of frankness, can- 
dour and modesty; and her symbol was two right hands 
joined ; or sometimes two female figures holding each other 
by the right hands, whence in all agreements by the Greeks 
and Romans it was usual for the parties to take each other by 
the right hand, as a token of their intention to adhere to the 
compact; and this custom is in more general use even among 
ourselves, at the present day, than would at first thought be 
realized. 

BooksELLERS AND AutHors.—The following anecdote is 
related of the late distinguished writer Balzac:—A bookseller 
who had heard of Balzac as a young writer of great promise 
resolved to offer him 3,000f. for a novel, but on being told that 
he lived in an obscure street in the old part of Paris he ob- 
served that he must be a plebeian, and that he would offer 
him but 2,000f. On arriving at the house he was told that 

Balzac lived on the fourth floor. “Oh, in that case,” said the 
bookseller, “I will offer him but 1,500f.” But when he en- 
| tered a poorly-furnished room and saw a young man ing 
| a penny roll in a glass of a water, he offered but 300f., and for 
| this sum received the manuscript of what was afterwards con- 
| sidered a chef-@ eurre—the Derniere Fee. 























Ortorn or Some Famr“iarn Perases.—The term “mas- 
terly inactivity” originated with Sir James Mackintosh. “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” which everybody who 
did not suppose it was in the Bible, credited to ie, Was 
stolen by <9 from George Herbert, who translated it from 
the French of Estienne. “The cup that cheers but not 


in his “ Siris.” Wordsworth’s “ child is to the 





man,” is traced from him to Milton, and from Milton to Sir 
Thomas More. “ Like angels’ visits—few 


and far between,” 


Henry ‘ $ 
inebriates,” was conveyed by “CS from Berkely, 
e 


nal t. Old John Norris (1658) it, 
him, Ro Blair, as late as 1745. Thheece a 
ee is Scott’s phrase in “ Rob Roy,” and the “ almighty 
do! is Washington Irving’s. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
THIS SATURDAY EVENING, May2, 
Mam’zell’ Rose. 
Comedie Vaudeville, in one act, by M.M. Courcelle and Bergion 
Les Marquises de la Fourchette. 
Folie Vaudeville, in one act, by M. M. Clairville and Cordier. 
LA JOIE FAIT PEUR. 
Comedie, in one act, and in prose, by Made. de Girardin. 
Doors Open at 734; Curtain raised at 8 o’clock. 


TUESDAY, MAY 5. 
Les Premiers Amours, Comedie Vaudeville—Le Portier. 


r and 
Trois Amours Chausouettes. La Pluie et le beau tem 
Levu Gozlan. » Cm ly 


TuurspayY, May 7, Extra Performance. Benefit of Melle. Nathalj, 
Dumas. 





Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway, 


THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 


MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
oF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRaNDRETH HovseE, 
Offers a large Assortment of 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


CAS FIXTURES. 
A fine assortment for sale cheap. 
PLUMBING and GAS FITTING done as usual. Experienced 
meu sent to all parts of the country. 
X. McRENZIE, Plumber 


and Hydraulic Engineer. 


TO CRICKET AND BASE BALL PLAYERS. 
TEW STYLE OF SHOES FOR BALL PLAYING. 

N — emenet | mes, and a e assortment "ot Fins 
rench Cal ts an oes with Engl Bend 

Made and Made to Order, —o 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT 8T., near Broadway. 


MILFORD’S AMERICAN HOTEL. 

The final Dividend declared in 1860 on this estate by th 
Tuomas Drxon, ae will be d to those who beng 
received the third dividend, by AMES H. FALCON 

17 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
The advertiser, having been restored to health in a few weeks by 
a very simple remedy, after hav’ suffered several years with s 
severe lung m, and that dread , consumption, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cure. 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used, 
free of charge,) with directions for poaperia and using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Conammption. Asthma, 
Bronchitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread information 
which he conceives to be invaluable; and he hopes every sufferer 
will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may prove s 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address, 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, King’s County, N. Y. 


J, BEVRIDCE & Co., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NE Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
: ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed tothe style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britair, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac 
ter, an pegged known as a standard article. 

For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbis., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
City use. 

T GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 

18th St.,) Fine Stationery, Wed and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelope Manufactory. 


. N. Gim Seymour N. Gimbrede, 
Envelope Makers, Carp ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS. 


ARMY SHIRTS! 7 ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


823 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 


= Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 





























IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Off 
cers, Travellers, &c., compact, portable, 
efficient ; combining extraordinary defining 
power and wide field of observation. 
Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


SEMMO Optician, 
66914 Broadway, poset House, N. ¥. 


™ IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
G lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade 
purest stock, and d to suit t 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms bavé 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all resdy 
werked, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price ouly 

7. 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least on? 




















week's notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 
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